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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
General Observations on the Corn Trade, and Corn Laws, 


Srr, 
HE demand for Corn has increased in a agers" proportion 
than tlie addition to the quantity of arable land, or the im- 
provements in agriculture; though both these have been great. 
The population of Great Britain has been doubled since the 
Revolution in 1688, and even since the Union of the two king- 
doms in 1707. For, owing to the calamitous seasons in the 
end of the 17th century, and there being only 4 years of peace 
to 15 of war, before 1707, the population did not increase 
during these 19 years; nor did it at the Union exceed 6 mil- 
lions.—It, is now above 12 millions, exclusive of foreigners, either 
residing in the country, or serving in the army and navy. : It 
has increased one-seventh part since the year 1801; and one- 
half, or 50 per cent. since the accession of his present Majesty. 
The inhabitants are also much better fed thar they were, even 
“at the last mentioned period. For the number of persons in 
England and Wales, who then used flour, or wheaten bread, was 
estimated by Mr Chartes Smith, the ingenious and well informed 
author of the €orn Tracts, at 3,375,000; and including all 
those persons in Scotland who consumed wheat, was probably 
only 4 millions ; which, at a quarter of wheat to each, amount 
ed to only 4 millions of quarters.* At present it is stated by 





* It appeared in evidence before the Committees in 1800, that the 
inhabitants of the midland counties of England, formerly subsisted 
chiefly on Rye and Barleymeal; while Oatmeal, 50 years ago, was. . 
the common food in Lancashire, in the three northern counties of ~ 
England, and in almost the whole of Scotland. 
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Arthur Young, Esq. at 8,500,000 quarters for bread, and 100,000 
for other purposes, for England and Weles ; and including the 
consumpt of wheat in Scotland, is at least 9 millions of quar- 
ters; or adding one-ninth part for seed, we require 10 millions 
of quarters of wheat to be raised annually. 

‘The quantity of oats used for saddle and carriage horses, and 
the far better keep of horses employed in agriculture, have much 
more than doubled the demand for oats: And the quantity of 
butcher meat, since the introduction of sown grasses and of the 
turnip husbandry, has greatly increased ; and (taking quality as 
well as mere quantity into the account) is at least of thrice as 
much real value, and above ten times the total amount, or 
money price, of what it was at the Union of the two kingdoms 
in 1707. 

Owing to the increase both of our population and our luxury, 
Great Britain, which formerly exported great quantities of corn, 
has, since the year 1767, imported both wheat and oats, some- 
times to a large amount, from foreign countries. 

Our agriculture, however, has rapidly increased, and been 
much improved, especially since 1793 ; when, owing to the war, 
we found importation both very difficult, and very expensive ; 
and for the last three years, our exports and imports of corn 
have been nearly equal. ‘aking into the account the great 
quantity of oats consumed by the inferior animals, and the far 
greater quantity of turnips and hay now used in both rearing 
and fattening live stock, the produce of our agriculture is more 
than double, in point of real value; and would bring us six times 
the money price to which it amounted only 50 years ago. For, 

Besides the arable land then in cultivation, (which, since the 
introduction of the turnip husbandry, has been rendered much 
more productive), an immense addition has been made to the 
agriculture of this kingdom, by enclosing and reclaiming waste 
lands, and by dividing commons, that were formerly of very in- 
considerable value. It is a proof of the comparatively slow pro- 
gress of our agriculture, till after the middle of last century, that 
for 72 years, which intervened between the Revolution and the 
accession of his present Majesty, only 242 inclosure bills were 
brought into Panton ; while, in three-fourths of that time, or 
in fifty-four years, 3299 inclosure bills, (or between twelve and 
thirteen times the former number), have, during his Majesty’s 
reign, passed into laws. It is highly honourable to the enter- 
prising spirit of our British agriculturists to remark, that since 
1793, or during the last 20 years, notwithstanding the great ex- 
ertions made by this country in a most expensive, bloody, and 
long continued war, above one half of the whole inclosure bills 
since the Revolution, (or 1756 bills out of 3541), have obtained 
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the sanction of the Legislature. And, it is not unworthy of no- 
tice, that $63 of these bills, or exactly one-half more than all 
that were brought into Parliament curing the reigns of William 
III., Queen Anne, George I. and George II. have been passed 
into acts during the course of the last three years. It is not to 
be supposed that our Legislators will, from any unfounded cla- 
mour, check such an enterprising spirit; which, if not checked 
by improper Corn Laws, must prove highly beneficial to the na- 
tion; to the manufacturer, as well as to the farmer. 

But it admits of no doubt, that if, by the ¢oo early importation 
of foreign corn, that which is raised in Britain shall fall in 
price below the sum which is necessary to indemnify the farmer 
for its cultivation, a great proportion of the old arable land, and 
a far greater extent of the /atcly reclaimed wastes, which consist 
of soil of an inferior quality, will be either altogether abandoned 
by the plough, or be only occasionally and imperfectly cultivat- 
ed. As the increasing population of this country requires an 
yearly addition to be made to our agriculture, to enable it to 
support this progressive increase of the inhabitants, and their 
more plentiful or more luxurious mode of living, the abandon- 
ing such lands by the plough, or their imperfect, and a occa 
sional cultivation, would be quickly followed ae y high 
prices of corn, if not by a famine in Great Britain. For we 
cannot, at an average of years, receive above a fortnight’s sup- 
ply from all foreign nations; and even when we receive that 
small proportion, as soon as our wants are known, the price of 
foreign corn will be raised in the foreign markets from 30 to 50 
per cent. If we need a month’s supply, the former price of corn 
will be doubled. In the only instances in which we got six weeks’ 
supply, we paid above three times its average price for all the 

reign corn which we imported. We never can obtain fo= 
reign corn at a low, or even at a moderate price, except when 
it would be injurious to the country to allow its importation for 
British consympt. Formerly, when the price of corn was very 
low in Britain, even with all the aid of a bounty of jive shillings 
(a great sum in those days) on a quarter of wheat, we could 
not raise the price of corn at home, nor get it always sold to fo- 
reigners. But, on the contrary, when we imported corn from 
them, the price in the British market rose to be very high ; as 
the foreign merchant always raised his price, when we stood in 
need of importation. ‘Thus, in the year 1732, when the price 
of wheat was only 21s, Id. per quarter, we could export on- 
ly 202,058 quarters ; but three years before, or in 1728, when 
we imported about a third part of that quantity, or 74,57% 
quarters, we paid 43s. 1d. per quarter; and in 1729, when 
we imported one fifth part of what we exported in 1751, the 
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price of wheat was 37s. per quarter. These were the only 
two importing years between 1700 and 1767; or the years in 
which we imported more wheat than we exported. In the plen- 
tiful years, 1743 and 1744, we paid nearly 250,000/., (exactly 
248,3551.), for bounties on exportation, on above 1,370,000 
quarters of corn, (viz. 610,250 quarters of wheat, 572,000 of 
barley, 25,000 of oats, and 163,000 of rye); yet with all this 
stimulus of a bounty to raise the price of corn, the average price 
of wheat during these two years, was only 19s. 8d.: Consequent- 
ly the nation drew only 14s. 8d. of neat price for the quarter, 
because these were years of plenty over Europe, and there was 
no great demand for British corn from foreign nations. In 1750, 
when, after the peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, there was a consider-~ 
able foreign demand, when our exportation of corn was at its 
greatest height, and when we exported above 1,667,500 quar- 
ters of corn, (viz. 950,200 of wheat, 605,500 of barley, 12,460 
of oats, and 99,290 of rye), the price of wheat was only 25s. 8d. 
per quarter. But in 1767, (or only 17 years after), when there 
was no great alteration in the value of money, but when, for the 
first time, we imported above 785,000 quarters of corn, viz. near- 
ly 490,000 of wheat, 55,000 of barley, and above 237,000 of oats, 
more than we exported, the price of wheat rose from 38s. 4d. to 
51s. per quarter; and in 1768, when we imported only two-thirds 
of that quantity, it was 47s. 10d. per quarter. But in 1769, when 
we had a sufficiency of wheat, and exported about 45,000 quar- 
ters more than we imported, its price fell above onc-fourth part, 
or to 36s, 2d. In 1795, although the free importation of corn was 
permitted, the price of wheat rose to 74s. 2d.; when we import- 
ed above 300,000 quarters, besides about 500,000 of other kinds 
of corn: And in 1796, when we made our first great importa- 
tion of wheat, 867,194 quarters more than we exported, (about 
a month’s supply), it rose to 77s, 1d., nearly four times the price 
at which we exported it in 1745 and 1744, and three times the 
price of wheat in 1750. In the calamitous year,1800, when we 
imported 1,242,507 quarters of wheat more than we exported, it 
rose tg 113s. 7d«; and next year, when the excess ef importa- 
tion of wheat was 1,396,360 quarters, or between six and seven 
weeks supply, it rose to 11%s, 3d. The importation of both 
these years was only three months supply of wheat, oats, and 
oatmeal ; though al! the world was ransacked, and a high pre- 
mium was offered, or indemnification against loss, was given on 
importation. Thus, in 1800 and 1801, we paid, for between six 
and seven weeks supply each year, something between six and 
seven times the price at which, with the aid of nearly 2¢ per 
cent. of bounty, we had exported wheat in 1743 and 1744. 

All the prices above stated are taken from the public accounts, 
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artly made up by George Chalmers, Esq. of the Board of 
Tra e, printed by order of the Committee on the price of pro- 
visions in 1800, and those of the Corn Committees of 1813 and 
1814. They show, most convincingly, that British corn is both 
our cheapest, and most certain source of supply ;—that in plen- 
tiful years even a bounty on exportation does not much enhance 
the price of corn,—while in years of scarcity, an opposite bounty 
on importation was accompanied only by an excessively high 
price of forcign grain. It can therefore admit of no doubt, that 
the importation of foreign corn is both difficult and expensive. 

Trade has now laid open all parts of the commercial world. 
Hence it appears, by the evidence of Mr Samuel Drewe, that 
in the end of 1794, and beginning of 1795, wheat, in the Dant- 
zic market, was from 2/. Is. to 2/. 4s., but in May 1795 it rose 
to 2/. 18s, 4d. as soon as it was known that there was a scar- 
city in Britain; that it rose farther to 78s. Gd. in September, 
and was as high as 90s. 11d. in January 1796. *It also appears, 
that in February 1799, it was from 40s. 4d. to 41s. Id., but that 
it rose to 81s. 7d. before February 1800; and in January 1801, 
was no less than 107s. 14d. Nothing therefore can be more ab- 
surd than to trust to the iniportation of forcign corn. Besides, 
the expense of shipping, &c. must be added to the above high 
sums; and this amounts from 22 to 30 per cent. of the original 
price in the foreign market. And we cannot depend, nor indeed 
ought we to depend, upon other nations for a regular supply of 
any considerable quantity of corn: it would put us too much in 
their power, in case of war with them. 

There is not only an opposition, between the interests of 
British agriculture, and that of foreign nations, but there is a 
competition, even in this country, between the corn farmer and 
the grazier. If the farmer cannot obtain a price for corn that 
will repay the expense of cultivation, he will raise little corn, but 
will betake himself to the rearing and fattening of live-stock. 
This, though more profitable for him, will not raise one third 
part of the food for man, that is raised by growing corn. 

There is also a competition for capital, between agriculture, 
commerce, and manufactures: And when the owners of capital 
find that they cannot carry on their agricultural schemes, whe- 
ther as farmers or graziers, with success, they will remove their 
capital to some other branch of industry, whence they hope to 
derive greater advantage. This must be hurtful both to agricul- 
ture, and to the nation at large. 

Farther, there is a competition for labour among all labour- 
ers. ‘This obliges the farmer to give the same money price, or 
wages, to his tradesmen and farm-servants, as is given in the 
other branches of jabour. And it is well known, that the rise of 
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tradesmen’s bills, (such as blacksmiths and carpenters), and of 
the price of task-work, and of the wages of farm-servants, is 
chiefly regulated by the demand for labour in all other branches 
of industry. It is a gross mistake, though sanctioned by a great. 
name, to say that the price of labour is always regulated by that 
of corn. Taking into our view all sorts of human industry, there 
is no doubt a general correspondence between the money price 
of labour, and that of corn, in the same country, or in one in a 
similar situation. But in a country thinly peopled, and newly 
cultivated, where the soil is fertile, like North America, the 
money price of labour is high, and that of corn is low. On the 
contrary, in China, which has been long inhabited, and is over- 
peopled, the price of corn, or rather of” rice, which is the prin- 
cipal food of the Chinese, is high, and wages of labour are low. 
Even in this country, in years of scarcity, when there is less de- 
mand for farm-work, the money price of labour, not only to the 
taskmen employed by the farmer, but also to manufacturers, 
and to all persons employed in labour, generally falls in the same 
proportion in which the price of provisions rises. The poor’s 
rates in England prevent this natural fall in the price of labour 
from injuring the farm-servants, and other persons who choose 
to claim this support, and are entitled to receive it. But the 
price of every sort of labour, as well as of every thing con- 
structed or produced by the labourer, must be regulated by the 
demand for it. And if from any cause both the demand for 
farm-labour decay, and capital be withdrawn by the farmer, 
however low the rent of land were reduced, the agriculture of the 
country must be deeply injured, if not ruined, 

As the money-rent of land has greatly increased, while the 
real value of money is yet more depreciated, it is not generally 
known that the landed proprietors now receive a less propor- 
tion of the produce of the soil, than what they drew from their 
lands 50 years ago. But corn is a manufacture that requires 
skill, capital, and industry, to carry it on with advantage both 
to the landholder and to the farmer; and the landowner can- 
not expect the same proportion of the produce, where great ca- 
pital is sunk and much labour is employed, as where less of 
both these is applied or found necessary. On the other hand, if 
the Legislature does not encourage the cultivation of the lands 
that are now under the plough, and also the breaking up and 
enclosing more waste lands, our population, instead of increas- 
ing will be diminished ; and the price of corn will become ex- 
cessively high, at no distant period. 

For the purpose of procuring a regular supply of food, at a 
reasonable price, it is absolutely necessary that the ancient plan, 
ef prohibiting the importation of joreign corn, except when 
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prices are pretty high, be again adopted. This can be done 
ouly by imposing a prohibitory duty, or what will be tantamount 
toa prohibition. By the corn act of 1791, continued in 1804, 
the highest prohibitory duty is 24s. $d. onwheat.—That is now too 
sinall a sum to answer the end of a prohibition. It ought to 
be raised to 40 shillings, the sum at which this was fixed by the 
12. of Cha. I].; and instead of 63 shillings, as it is by the corn 
act of 1804, this duty should continue till the price of wheat 
exoeed 72s.; and the prohibitory duty of the other kinds of 
corn should be in proportion. After wheat exceeds 72s., as a 
matter of regulation, rather than a source of revenue, a duty 
of 8s., when the price of wheat was between 72 and 73s., 
gradually decreasing to 1s. when the price of wheat exceeded 
50s. should be imposed. This would prevent any improper 
attempts ot corn merchants, to raise or depress the value 
of corn a few shillings on the quarter, for the sake of obtaining 
any sinister ends. 

On the whole, a scheme of this kind will tend to keep the 
prices of corn more equal. In fruitful seasons, corn may fall, 
and probably will fall to 60 shillings ; but this will only be a gain 
for atime, to the manufacturer or artificer. The foreign mer- 
chant will not be able to hurt the British farmer, by importing 
his corn into Britain, when its price is too low. In years of 
scarcity, by allowing corn to come to this country, at only a 
shilling of duty, while its price exceeds 80 shillings, it may gra- 
dually arise to 90 or 96 shillings, perhaps to 5/. per quarter, but 
will not probably again rise to 126, far less to 140 shillings, as 
it did, for some time in 1812, for the best wheat. 

If, instead of 80 shillings, the price at which free importation 
as above is mentioned, this were raised to 88 shillings, I have no 
doubt that the effect wouldbe so great in stimulating improvements, 
that the average price of British corn would fall lower, than if 
fixed at 80. For I must observe, that the contending parties 
have espoused, each of them, the arguments that really tend ta 
defeat their objects. 

I beg leave to conclude with stating, that though I have (in 
consequence of the clamour against high prices of corn) named 
80s. as the sum at which importation of foreign corn on the low- 
¢st or nominal duty should be permitted, I believe it would be for 
the general good of the country, that free importation were not 
permitted until wheat was at 88s. or even 96s. But if wheat was 
imported on a nominal duty when it was ait 86s., and if \7s. were 
allowed for baking 103 quartern loaves, (the number in a quarter 
of wheat, at the commoniy computed rate of 80 in a sack of flour), 
the price cf the quartern loaf should be ouly a shilling. A very 
imiellige:t writer lately proposed, that no wheat should be itm 
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ported, on a nominal duty, till the quartern loaf exceeded 
14d. This will be thought a high sum; as that price of the 
pac loaf Tareeapesds with 103s. for the quarter of wheat. 

think, however, that no foreign corn should be imported, or 
allowed to be sold, till the quartern loaf exceeded 1s. 1 state 
this, not to serve the farmers only, but the nation at large, who 
aye the consumers of corn; and wishing to see always a fair and 
moderate, but neither a high nor a low price of corn. 

The opinion of Gro, Skene Kerru. 

Ketth-hail, 7th December 1814, . 
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FOR THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
On the Stapling of Wool, in Scotland. 


Many attempts have been made in this country to preserve 
and improve the woollen manufactures. Particular stations have 
been selected for the purpose,—where the raw material may be 
had in plenty,—where coal abounds,—where water-falls may be 
employed for driving machinery,—and where the population may 
be advantageously occupied in working up the wool of the dis- 
trict. Many an, grievous disappointments have occurred, even 
in stations where all these advantages were combined. It has 
been commonly said, that want of sufficient capital or skill were 
the causes of such disappointments; but the fact is, they have 
occurred where both skill and capital were employed; and also 
where there was access to send the manufactured goods conve- 
niently to market. Even in places where the woollen manufac- 
ture has appeared for some time to be established, it has after- 
wards declined, and at last ceased. 

The radical cause of this failure, so injurious to Scotland, is 
one that is not commonly understood, or even suspected. The 
people have invested capital in the cotton manufacture, and have 
displayed skill and perseverance in it; they have also succeeded, 
although the raw material is not grown in the country, and fo- 
reign /markets are precarious for the supply of it. An aug- 
mented population—powerful machinery—select water-falls—and 


great abundance of improved wool, fitted either fur the card or 


the comb, in addition to capital and persevering exertions, may 
now be ail brought to bear in support of the woollen manufac- 
ture; and stations may he selected for it in which coal is plen- 
tiful, and from whence there is convenient access to nturkets. 
Besides all this, it is a known fact, that the public feeling is ge- 
nerally favourable to. the manufacture of wool, in preference to 
that of cotton, as being more likely to produce great end pere 
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manent advantages. Landholders of great eminence, and pub- 
lic bodies of the first character, have joined with apparent cor- 
diality in this feeling. It is more congenial to the Scotish na- 
tion ; because the manufacture of their own wool, for home con- 
sumption, was at one time general in the country, and must be 
attended with many advantages; though it had lately almost 
wholly ceased, a few particular stations “excepted, and some in- 
significant fabrics not worth public notice. ‘lo what cause, then, 
is this failure to be ascribed ? 

The whole course of observation and experience goes to esta- 
blish, as an undoubted fact, what common sense must assent 
to,—that no mariufacture can be expected to prosper, unless the 
materials of it be well assorted. A cabinet-maker, that should 
work up indiscriminately his fine and valuable among bis coarse 
timber, and should hide his best materials in furniture , exposing 
to view only his worst, would be considered asa person under 
mental derangement. It is a case precisely of the same descrip- 
tion, though t not so obvious to the sight, when fine aud valu- 
able wool is worked up indiscriminately among what is coarse. 
. The former is in a manner lost, being hidden a among the coarse . 
piles of the latter :—lIt is a case of the same des scription, as that 
of mahogany worked up within, the cheapest and coarsest of 
common timber. 

Every individual fleece of wool consists of several varieties of 
quality, some of which are very superior to others. A pile of 
fleeces contains a still more extensive range of varicties in qua- 
lity. ‘The wool of one farm differs in fineness from that of an- 
other. The varieties of quality among the several stocks, are 
very considerable. We have now in Scotland, not only ¢ great 
flocks of Cheviot sheep, which bear fine clothing wool, and also 
extensive stocks of the mountain breed, or black-faced sheep, 
whose wool is much coarser, but there are many smaller parcels - 
of long-woolled sheep of the Leicester and other breeds; and 
some o! the finest Merino flocks, bearing the valuable Spanish 
pile. The country not only contains, but is now ad: ipted for 
inese valuable varieties. It would be a real injury to Scotland, 
and a great sacrifice of her interests, to discourage them: And 
yet, how stands the fact? 

The wool is generally sent up in packs, to be assorted and 
manulactured in England, from whence it returns to the people 
of Scotland by a second carriage, after it has been made into 
cloth. Very great numbers of large farmers, possessed of consi- 
derable flocks of sheep, sefl their “whole clips to the merchants 
from England, without retaining or selling any part, for the 
purpose of being manufactured at home. ‘These merchants 
commonly want ‘either the Cheviot wool, or that of the Short 
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and Black-faced breed of sheep ; and they do not want wool of 
other kinds, nor incline to be at particular pains in purchasing 
it, or giving correct value for it. What they do buy, is com- 
monly obtained by commission, or sent them in packs; and no 
precise inquiry is made into the comparative qualities of differ- 
ent clips, in respect either of cleanness or fineness. About a 
score of wool merchants, or staplers, engross among them the 
whole trade in Scottish wool. It is exposed to hazard and da- 
mage in the course of a long carriage into England, exclusive 
of delay and expenses in the transit ; and after all, it must be 
sent back to Scotland, when it is worked up into cloth. A very 
inferior proportion of Scots woul is manufactured in the coun- 
try, and some rude attempts to assort it are made in particular 
places and instances; but there is not a single regular house 
for the stapling of wool, and for the sale of it when assorted, 
within Scotland. 

This view of the trade may lead any one to understand the 
cause of that uncertainty in the markets which is felt; and by 
the last fact, it plainly appears why there is little success in the 
manufacture. We never can expect this manufacture to pros- 
per, till the raw material be first assorted properly. This is the 
radical cause of its failure,—that we have not regular stapling 
houses. It never will or can prosper till these be introduced 
and established. 

Even abstractly speaking, this would be the case in a great 
degree. But when the comparative advantages of English ma- 
nufacture, derived from regular and correct stapling, are taken 
into account, the conclusion is doubly supported. Scotland 
must also assort her wool, or she will find it vain to contend 
with England, for any considerable portion of the manufacture : 
all her native and local advantages will be inadequate to support 
her in this injudicious and unequal contest. The fabrics of 
English workmanship, made up of wool well assorted, will ap- 
pear incomparably finer and better than Scottish fabrics, made 
up of wool of equal value. Of course the manufacture of this 
Jatter country cannot appear in the markets on the same terms 
as those of England; and, in short, we must either learn to 
assort, or give up this manufacture. 

England enjoys many advantages for carrying on the woollen 
trade, the most prominent of which are the skill she has acquir- 
ed in it; the large capital at her command which is already in- 
vested in this manufacture; and her credit in, and command of 
the markets. But though these important advantages must give 
England a superiority, they cannot give her an exclusive iute- 
rest in it. ‘There was a period whea the wool of England was 
exported in packs to the Low countries, where it was rudely a» 
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sorted and manvfactured also; but matters are now so much al- 
tered, that England assorts and manufactures all her own wool, 
and a great deal also which is the growth of other countries. It 
is admitted likewise, that the art of assorting or stapling wool 
has arrived at much greater perfection in England than in any 
other nation. 

But if Scotland were only to acquire this art, she might come 
in for a fair portion of the manufacture. ‘This would happen, 
particularly in so far as to supply her own ordinary consump- 
tion. The carriage, waste and delay, in the transit of wool,into 
England for this purpose, would be mostly saved, and would all 
go to encourage the trade in Scotland; and eve. to the above 
mentioned extent, it would be of great importance to this latter 
country to possess the manufacture ef the goods most in home 
demand, although she should continveto have recourse to Eng- 
Jand for the finer articles, made up of wool superior to her own. 
To such a reasonable extent, there can be no doubt that it is 
the interest and policy of this part of the kingdom to encourage 
this manufacture, and that local advantages would favour it ; nor 
should England view this plan with jealousy, since there would 
still remain with her a great superiority in this trade, and a con- 
siderable surplus of wool raised in Scotland, which would pass 
into her hands as formerly. The general interests of the Bri- 
tish empire are best served, when the particular interests of the 
several parts of it are promoted ; and it ought to be gratifyin 
to our brethren south of the Tweed, that we endeavour to fol: 
low their respectable example in an art that has contributed so 
much to their interest and honour. 

It is not merely by the advantages to be expected from a rea~ 
sonable share of the woollen manufacture, that the measures 
proper to introduce it are recommended: there seems to be a 
necessity for introducing it, in order to secure a fair and regular 
market for wool, and to encourage the quaiity and improvement 
of it, in this part of Britain. 

The present mode of selling wool in bulk, at nearly the same 
price per stone, however different the attention and skill of the 
growers may be, can never tend to improve the pile: And when 
so much expense must be incurred in the carriage of the raw 
material, together with so much delay, and risk of damage on 
the woy,—the consequences must be unfavourable to the sales of 
it. Accordingly, it so happens, that staplers often get a far- 
mer’s whole clip of wool, year after year, at such price as they 
shall afterwards find it worth,—and t!-is price to be paid at their 
convenience. ‘Thus is the wool-grower put in the power of his 
wool-merchant, ip a degree far more than good sense or equity 
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can recommend; and yet it is hazardous to change his mer- 
chant, lest he should thereby lose his market. The sales are 
too generally made in a private manner, to be equitable; and 
if the staplers incline, they can easily come to an understand- 
ing with each other, as to the prices they shall think proper to 
give: It is obvious, that if the manufacture of wool were in- 
troduced into Scotland on a proper plan and scale, the markets 
for the raw materia! would be thereby regulated, and a natural 
stimulus would be given to the improvement of it in quality. 

With respect to the immediate advantages to be expected 
from this manulacture—in the saving of useless expense and 
unnecessary waste in carriage—in the useful employment which 
would thereby open to many hands—and in the cheaper supply 
of cloth for the home demand—exclusive of the stimulus above 
mentioned for improving the pie, and the fair and clear regu- 
lation of market prices for wool, they are very considerable, 
and there would be many advantages less immediate which would 
naturally follow it. 

England has become very celebrated for superior skill in the 
use of machinery; and it is probable that she owes a consi- 
derable portion of that celebrity to her woollen manufactures. 


’ ‘They have also been the means of giving her very great acces- 


sions of capital, and very important and favourable returns and 
balances in trade. A reasonable proportion of the correct as- 
sorting and manufacturing of wool in Scotland could not hurt 
England, as the former can never pretend to be a rival to the 
latter ; and being now united as one kingdom, the prosperity of 
the whole must be advanced, when that of either part is carried 
on along with that of the other. England should now be as 
easy in viewing the advancing prosperity of Scotland, as in con- 
templating that of Yorkshire or Lancashire. 

It would be rash and hazardous to interrupt, by any new mea- 
sures, the present mode of conducting the sale of wool in Scot- 
land. ‘The staplers ought still to be encouraged in purchasing ; 
and the object of any new plan that may be introduced for the 
purpose of encouraging manufacture, so far as it bears on the 
presént mode of selling wool, should only be to divest it of its 
niysterious character, and to render the sales clear and fair. No 
interruption should be given to the travelling purchasers or the 
staplers’ agents; and far less ought this trade to be shut up. 
But common observation may convince any person that it ought 
to be regulated. This will be most effectually done, if the Scots 
wool-growers can have the benefit of stapling any part of their 
clip they may think proper, at home. Such an advantage will 
not be small,—as they may then see the most useful purposes to 
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which it can be applied. They will also learn the true value of 
it—if a public sale be opened for their assorted wool. Should 
this take place in the home districts, immediate encourage-~ 
ment will be given to the home manufacture. If the sales ex- 
tend also into England, by means of agents, the manufacturers 
there will see it their interest to support the plan. A new stream 
or channel of trade will thus be opened at home, and another 
in England. These new channels will certainly regulate the 
trade through the staplers, and bring it to a fair level. At the 
same time the manufacture of wool will at once be opened at 
home, and rendered accessible to all that may incline to embark 
in it, however different or however small their capitals may be. 
The wool-grower will also, to a certainty, find his reward in at- 
tending to the improvement of the pile. 

Many of the woollen manufacturers in England are persons 
of small capital. They purchase wool from the staplers, whose 
business it is to furnish it correctly assorted. This operation is 
delicate, and can be performed well, only by those who have 
served their time in learning the business. Any person may 
unroll a fieece, and make a rude assortment of the coarser wool 
from the finer: but it requires experience and skill to do this to 
purpose. A delicate hand and eye are necessary to make a per- 
fect assortment of the several piles, and to assign each to its 
proper number. These numbers are seldom less than six, and 
sometimes more than twice as many. A manufacturer wants 
wool of some particular number, such as he knows will suit his 
purpose ; and the stapler, supplies him with it. He has then 
only to take home his wool, get it worked up, and go to mar- 
ket with his cloth. Of course, the manufacturer may work up 
wool with little capital. It is the stapler that must have a large 
capital, in order to lay in a stock of wool—to assort it as re- 
quired for the market—and to supply the manufacturers. A 
wool merchant may also manufacture, -and some of them do so, 
to a large extent; but when stapled wool may thus be obtained 
for a fair price, others may also take a part in the business of 
manufacturing it. 

In Scotland, this is not practicable—because there is no mar- 
ket for assorted wool. It is often difficult for a person wishing 
to get a small supply of wool, to obtain it, even in the fleece. 
The staplers go not like to hear that any part of the clip is dis- 
posed of, as they naturally suppose that part may be selected 
out of the best. A person of small capital in Scotland, who 
might incline to manufacture wool, is therefore effectually pre- 
vented. He cannot get what he would want, to purchase rea- 
dily ; and if he had it, he has not skill to assort it, 
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Convenience and views of profit have united the profession of 
a stapler or assorter of wool, with the business of a merchant. 
This union is obviously useful, but not absolutely necessary. A 
merchant who does not understand the business of assorting al- 
so, can scarcely purchase or sell wool to equal advantage as a 

ractical stapler ;—but a practical assorter may be employed in 
his own line, without becoming a merchant. It would not be 
difficult to obtain such men as work for wages in assorting wool 
for the staplers in England ; and if wool were correctly assorted 
and numbered, it might be sold by any ordinary agent. Per- 
sons of this description would be very useful to introduce this 
art in Scotland,—especially those who have learned the most 
correct modes of assorting the wool of the Cheviot and Heath 
breeds. 

Most of the Scottish wool-growers know nothing of the pur- 
poses to which the staplers apply their wool. They never learn 
any thing of the modé@in which it is assorted, and afterwards 
disposed of ; and they have no information of the stapler’s ex- 
penses or profits. His capital and expenses must be very consi- 
derable ; and his profits must be large, as many of the profes- 
sion become opulent. This is not at all to be regretted; for the 
skill and capital invested are considerable, and merit a suitable 
recompense, exclusive of the risk and expenses which must be 
covered. 

It is evident, however, that by stapling the Scotish wool at 
home, the risk and cxpenses attendant on its transit into Eng- 
land would be abridged. It is equally obvious, that it would 
— the common interest of the sheep-farmers on the one 

and, and.of the smaller manufacturers on the other hand, if 
a direct tfaffic for assorted wool could be opened, so as to ren- 
der both classes less dependent on the stapler. He cannot rea- 
sonably complain of a plan, which has no view of obstructing his 
trade, but merely of rendering it fair and open. As a middle- 
man, he has too much in his power; when he can obtain ex- 
tensive clips of wool at such a price as he shall find himself in- 
clingd to give for it, and when he can afterwards withhold it 
from the manufacturers when assorted, unless they come up to 
his demands. Patient as the Scotish farmers have been, and 
reluctant in altering the only mode they possess for disposing of 
their wool, they are now generally sensible of their dependence 
on the stapler from England, and anxious to get into a more 
certain, open, and equitable mode of sale. 

Attempts have been made, for this purpose, to sell openly in 
ublic market, instead of dealing in private, as is now done. 
These attempts have not succeeded well. ‘Tho staplers are a- 
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ware of the consequences, and averse to it; so that few sales are 
made in this manner. It is easy for them to prevent these, by 
a common portion of understanding and prudence ; but the nu- 
merous wool-growers, though they possess one common interest, 
cannot well come to such an understanding. They dread the 
consequences of alarming and losing their accustomed mer- 
chants; and they deliver the wool as formerly, often without 
specifying a price, and commonly in the private way, when « 
price is fixed. 

The strong case above represented, and the facts on which it 
depends, are not unknown. In consequence, it seems now to 
be generally felt, that there is more than policy—that it has be- 
come necessary to introduce the stapling of wool into Scotland. 
It is no way creditable to a country possessing so much wool, 
and so many advantages, and also consuming so much cloth, to 
remain so long without a single regular stapling house. With- 
out the art and practice of assorting, there can be no home ma- 
nufacture to any good purpose ; and neither can the markets 
for wool be fair, nor can the wool-grower be rewarded for im- 
proving the pile. 

‘The great object is to introduce wool-stapling on a proper 
plan; and, on this point, opinions have been suggested whick 
require to be weighed well betore a selection be made. 

It is commonly a first thought, that an Englishman of capi- 
tal, and experienced in the trade and stapling of wool, should 
be sought out and encouraged to reside in Scotland, on proper 
terms, and in a suitable station. If this experiment should be 
found to answer, others might be encouraged in the same way 
to settle in other places. But this plan is not likely to answer. 
It would not be a small sum that would induce a man settled in 
this business, to quit his residence in England, and make such 
a trial in Scotland. He would be removed at a distance from 
his manufacturing customers ; and no person settled in business, 
and successful in it, would readily incline to make so hazardous 
achange. Even although such a person should be found, he 
would be exposed to the double temptation of gratifying the 
views and feelings of the staplers on the one hand, or of becom- 
ing a sort of monopolist on the other. In short, the objects in 
view, by introducing stapling, would not be quite safe on this 
plan; and it ought to be understood as a principle, that per- 
severance is in view, and that a mere experiment is far below 
the real purpose. 

The other plan which has occurred for this purpose, appears 
to be liable to fewer objections, and also more promising of an- 
swering the ends in view. It is to employ operative workmen 
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from England, possessed of competent skill, and fit to be trusts 
cd in such a concern. Men of respectable character, who work 
for wages in assorting wool for the staplers in England, a 
destitute of capital, and not merchants, are just the persons who 
suit this plan. They may as naturally be supposed to work for 
wages in Scotland as in England ; provided that suitable offers 
be made them, and security for continuing the terms for a rea- 
sonable time. Their business would be, to assort correctly such 
parcels of wool as might be committed to their charge, and to 
mark the several sorts by such numbers as the manufacturers in 
England would understand readily ; doing their business ho- 
nourably, and furnishing suitable attestations of the several va- 
rieties and qualities. ‘The wool thus correctly assorted might 
then be sold in the neighbourhood, for the purpose of being 
manufactured or sent up assorted, to be sold by agents or bro- 
kers (not staplers) in the manufacturing towns and districts of 
England. This is the most easy and promising general plan. 
It would enable such farmers as might wish to avail themselves 
of the opportunity, to get any part of their wool they should 
think proper duly assorted, without hindering their dealings 
with their usual merchants the staplers, for the rest of their 
clips. By this facility, the wool-growers would soon arrive at a 
just understanding of the real purposes and value of their fleece 
wool. But this advantage, though considerable, is one of the 
least. An immediate opportunity would be given to the farmers 
themselves, or to any person in the neighbourhood, for work- 
ing up the assorted wool into its most proper fabrics, without 
that enormous waste which happens when this is done without 
assorting. The home manufacture would thus be opened, and 
equal encouragement afforded as in England—an object of great 
importance indeed. ‘The want of equal skill at first, would be 
compensated in some degree by the saving of expenses in the 
carriage and accidents to which wool is liable in passing to Eng- 
Jand ; and the operative workmen would hardly require as much 
wages as the wool merchants require for wages and profits. It 
would then be the interest of the lesser manufacturers in Eng- 
land t encourage this plan, by purchasing from agents the sur ' 
plus of the assorted wool, instead of depending wholly on the 
staplers for it, as they do at present. Of course, the whole 
trade would come to be regulated on fair, open, and known 
principles; and the public would be accommodated with cloth 
for common use, on terms fully more reasonable, in this part of 
the kingdom. 

But it may be observed, in general, that no plan whatever 
can answer thcse important ends, unless it be resolved to pers 
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sist in it. An experiment would be insufficient to afford time 
for the great advantages which an establishment would certainly 
produce. The former would give no proper confidence, and 
would also expose those engaged in it to be tampered with, or 
to relax in their attention. Reason so plainly shows the gene- 
ral interest in such a plan, and the experience of its effects in 
England so fully confirms it, that it ought to be made a well 
arranged and a resolved undertaking. 

It should be laid down as a principle, to offer suitable encou- 
ragement for operative assorters of wool, and also to hold forth 
improving terms for them in proportion to their merit, and the 
success of the undertaking: But, though some of these men 
should be guilty of misconduct, the undertaking should not be 
abandoned. 

A detail of the plan would require consideration ; and on this 
point, the following observations are submitted. 

Ist, In respect of the workmen to be employed, any respect- 
able and intelligent agent, (in Liverpool for instance), might 
obtain information as to the wages commonly given in England 
for skilful assorters of wool, chiefly of the Cheviot and Heath 
breeds of sheep. These wages ought to be offered, certain for 
some years, provided the workmen did their business well ; and 
further encouragement should also be offered for diligence, fide- 
lity and success. 

2dly, Accommodations ought to be provided, such as a small 
dwelling- house, or apaytments in a larger one, for the staplers to 
work in this business ;—a store for depositing packs of wool, 
subdivided properly ;—another for stapled wool, with suitable 
places in which it might be deposited, and corresponding num- 
bers ;—an apartment very well lighted, in which the business of 
assorting might be carried on, with a table adapted for the pur- 
pose, and a wire-grating to let the dust pass through it ;—also a 
proper number of baskets, with numbers corresponding to those 
of the places in which the stapled wool is deposited. All these 
might be obtained at a rent, in any suitable village or town, 
without incurring expense in building for the purpose. 

$diy, In order to suit this plan, it would be proper to em= 
ploy some person, to act as the clerk of the Stapling House, 
not connected with the operative workmen, but ready to pro 
mote the interest. of the concern. ‘This person would mark in 
a book all the parcels of wool entered to be stapled, and the 
dates of entry and owners’ names. He would also keep a re- 
gister of the days on which the stapler would engage to assort, 
that every wool-grower might have it in his power to witness 
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the assorting of his own wool; and when this was done, he 
would mark the several weights and numbers. The clerk would 
also record the orders given to the house, and see them cor- 
rectly answered. He would enter in his books, whether a farmer 
wanted his wool merely to be assorted and numbered, and then 
left for him to take out and dispose of it; or whether it was, 
after assortment, to be sold in the place, or consigned for sale 
to an agent, as part of a cargo to be made up for England. 
It would be his business also to see the packs opened, and the 
wool of each person, after assortment, put inte the several pla- 
ces requisite for it, according to orders; and for these purpo- 
ses, he would require an assistant, in order to bring in the 
packs, remove impurities, and empty the baskets of stapled 
wool, or to serve in any other necessary purpose. It is evi- 
dent that such a clerk should be a confidential person, ac- 
quainted in the district ;—that he ought to be under the oath 
de fideli ;—and that he would merit suitable wages and encour- 
agement, which the business itself, if successful, ought amply to 
afford. 

4th, With respect to the wool to be furnished, in order to 
insure a regular supply, a proper number of packs ought to be 
laid in by subscription ; and with a view also to give all the be- 
nefits of such an institution to the public at large, the wool- 
growers ought to have it in their power to put in any quantity 
they should think proper, in order to be assorted in their pre- 
sence if they should incline, and to be afterwards returned to 
them when stapled and fit to be manufactured, or to be sold 
at the stapling house, or sent into England, as the owners 
should give directions, 

5th, The proper stations for such an undertaking, would be 
in the neighbourhood of extensive sheep-walks, where wool 
could be obtained at little expense in carriage ;—in the vicinity 
of coal, which would encourage the home manufacture ;— and 
near the sea, that cargoes might be occasionally made up of as- 
sorted wool, for the manufacturing districts in England. 

6th, It would be necessary, in the infancy of the business, to 
commit the superintendence to some respectable persons in the 
district, perhaps to a committee of subscribers, of whom there 
might be some land-proprietors and some farmers; a sub-com- 
mittee, or a particular person, to have the ordinary manage- 
ment, under instructions. 

7th, With respect to the funds to be created for the support 
of such an institution, a donation from some of the most eminent 
public associations would, in the first place, command the pub- 
bic attention to it; and then it should be supported by a subscrip~ 
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tion. The landholders possess the most lasting and the deep- 
est interest ; and the sheep-farmers have the more immediate 
interest in such an establishment,—and of course these classes 
ought to subscribe. The public have ea strong interest in the 
support of it; and therefore a public subscription should be so- 
licited. Perhaps the Agricultural Societies might see the pro- 
priety of taking an interest ;—and the Clergy: men, in. the seve- 
ral districts, might recommend. County meetings and resident 
magistrates might afford support. The quantum of these funds 
would necessarily be such, as not only to procure the requisite 
buildings and accommodations, and also the operative workmen 
for a assorting, and the clerk and servant, but also to purchase a 
suitable quantity of wool, for the purpose of being stapled, and 
prepared for market. Every wool-sorter in England, as an in- 
dividual, must provide for all this outlay, if he set up as a deal- 
er; and it cannot be conccived likely, that public spirit, sup- 
ported by so many interests, should fail in providing what every 
individual stapler furnisheth. About 200/. a- year should be suf- 
ficient for the institution, as a cash fand. The purchase of wool 
ought to be on credit for 6 months ; during which time, it might 
be ‘stapled and sold. 
8th, ‘The sales would be either in the district, where the de-. 
mand would naturally become brisker, as the people should find 
encouragement to manufacture ;—or the surplus might every 
four months be made up, regularly assorted and marked, witli 
proper attestations, as a consignment for England. The manu- 
facturers there would find it their interest (if not staplers them- 
selves) to support this trade; and, being assured of the quality 
of the assorted material, finding the — moderate, and hav- 
ing no doubt of the trade continuin g, they would frankly pur- 
chase from any respectable agent or broker. It would ‘be his 
business to sell by instructions, and remit the proceeds. The 
surplus of these above the freight and charges, and the pur- 
chase-money of the wool, would - go to cover the expenses of the 
institution. What that surplus might be, cannot exactly be 
foreseen ; but if the profits of the present wool-merchants and 
staplers be taken as the rule of computation, they would be Ji- 
beral. The sales ought indeed to be on terms encouraging ‘to 
the purchasers, and the prices asked should therefore be moder- 
ate. Some lots of asserted wool have been sold at double the 
price of the wool in fleece: and many staplers are supposed to 
make 30 per cent. above prime cost and charges, by the sale of 
it to the operative manufacturers. If we suppose the Scottish 
assorted wool to be sold on such terms as to bring in 15 or 20 


per cent. on the whole, above prime cost, the computation seems 
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to be fair and moderate—and yet it appears encouraging. Ter 
per cent. on assorted wool, sold in the district, and as much in 

gland in addition to freight, brokerage, and charges, would 
seem to be an eligible rate for commencing with. This fund 
would véry materially help to support the institution. Five per 
cent. should be given on the value of the wool in fleece, for the 
trouble and expense of receiving, entering, and assorting it for 
the grower, supposing it returned to him: If sold also, and the 
price paid him by the managers, ten per cent. should be given 
by the owner of it. ‘The waste occasioned from dust shaken out, 
impurities clipped off, and otherwise, in stapling, would of 
course reduce the weight; but the value of the assorted wool 
should still be greater than that of the fleeces, in the above pro- 
portions. These are so calculated as to stimulate the wool- 
grower on the one hand, and the manufacturer on the other 
hand, while the Scottish public would have an interest in giving, 
their support. As soon as the business should become extensive, 
the profits ought to cover all expenses ; and, by increasing pros- 
perity, it would become an object for individuals to assort in 
Scotland, as they do in England, without any dependence on 
such an institution. 

9th, Although the chief attention would of course be given to 
those descriptions of wool which are most extensively raised in 
Scotland, viz. that of the Cheviot, and that of the Short or 
Mountain sheep; yet, by a liberal policy, encouragement should 
also be given to other descriptions, particularly to the long wool 
of the new Leicester breed, and to the very valuable pile of the 
Spanish flocks reared in this kingdom :—and, of course, it 
would be proper occasionally to assort the fleeces of these latter 
descriptions. The country would then be supplied with long 
wool for stockings, worsteds, blankets, and other uses, while 
coarse wool would be had in plenty for carpets and cheap fabrics, 
and fine wool for the cloth manufacturer. In this manner would 
the wool-grower and the manufacturer derive almost equal ad- 
vantages from the stapling-houses, and every degree of improve- 
ment in the pile would meet its recompense. 

This detail may be afterwards improved, and it might be en- 
larged at present: But as the chief purpose of these pages is to 
present an outline to the public eye, it is hoped that the above 
detail of the plan may for the present be sufficient. 

If the good sense and spirit of this northern part of the king- 
dom can only be made to bear on this, or any other plan, cal- 
culated to promote the great ends in view, there cannot be a 
doubt of success. In former ages, England was as far behind 
in the arts of assorting and manufacturing her flecce wool as 
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Scotland is at present; and she was then more ignorant of the 
proper means of arriving at the correct knowledge of those va- 
luable arts than can be said of Scotland at the present time. 
We have easy access to learn them in England ;—and we pos- 
sess a sufficient capital, and a competent portion of skill in other 
arts, much less natural and less desireable for Scotland. [t ap- 
pears almost incredible, that the woollen manufactures of North 
Britain should be iittle more, in respect of returns, than one- 
fourth of the linen, and not one-tenth of the cotton manufac- 
ture ;—yet these proportions have been stated as consistent with 
the latest returns. 

In former years the manufacture of wool was greatly more ex- 
tensive. Almost every family worked up a part of this material 
for its own immediate use. The more correct assortment of 
wool in England has given such an advantage to the manufac- 
ture there, as almost wholly to supersede that of Scotland. 

‘Fhe people of this country are now provided in many parts 
with machines*for teazing, carding, and roving wool ; and the 
more valuable Cheviot fleece has become common’ in most of 
the milder districts, in place of the coarser fleece of the Short 
er Biack-faced breed. ‘They are therefore in so far prepared for 
manufacturing. Spirited efforts have accordingly been made, 
znd continue still to be made, in vagjous places: But the radi- 
cal want is that of correct and public stapling-houses ; till these 
be established, it is a hopeless task to contend with England, e- 
ven in working up our own wool. Neither skill, nor capital, 
nor local advantages, nor public associations, can make up for 
the want ofthem. The markets for wool must remain in a state 
of comparative disadvantage—the pile can never be generally at- 
tended to—and the home manufacture of woo) must continue to 
languish, until we learn correctly to assort the raw material. 

Dumfries-shire, 27th December, 1814. XIMENES, 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


Cure for Cattle Swelled with Green Food, 





Sir, 

A GENTLEMAN who has had a pretty long experience in 
the rearing and management of cattle, (and ween ose veracity I 
have no cause to suspect), informs me an when any of his 
cattle happen to get swelled with an over-feed of clover, frosty 
jurnips, or such like, instead of the usual method of stabbing 
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in the side, he applies a dose of train oil, which, after repeated 
trials, he has found prove successful. ‘The quantity of oil must, 
I presume, vary according to the age or size of the animal, but on 
this point I cannot speak with precision. For a grown up beast, 
of an ordinary size, the description upon which my friend made 
his experiments, the quantity recommended is a large mutchkin, * 
which must be administered to the animal with a bottle, taking 
care at same time to rub the stomach well, in order to make it 
go down. Afier receiving this medicine, it must be made to 
walk about until such time as the swelling begins to subside.—I 


remain, &c. ARMENTARIUS.” 
Kincardineshire, Dec. 1814. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Account of the Culture and Produce of a Field of Potatoes in 


freland.—Exiracted, by desire, from the Waterford Chronicle, 
Dec. 17, 1814. 


‘¢ THe extraordinary produce of Drilled Potatoes, under the 
management of Thomas M‘Dougall, Esq. of this city, (Water- 


ford), has awakened me throughout this country than 
ul 


any other circumstance of the kind has ever done. It has par- 
ticularly attracted the notice of the Farming Society of Ireland, 
and will form a part of their important records. ‘The mode of 
culture, adopted by Mr M‘Dougall, has been a matter of most 
anxious and general inquiry. It affords us real pleasure td be 
able to lay before our readers an authorized statement of the 
manner in which the field was cultivated, and we would earnest- 
ly press it upon general attention, as affording most valuable 
and useful information. A competent judge, and one on whose 
opinion the most perfect reliance may be placed, has told us, 
that all the publications on arming, which he has perused, are 
very defective intreating of the drill-culture of potatocs. An 
expeyiment, therefore, such as this, not circumscribed by any 
authorities, and pursued upon sound and practical principles, 
must be of incalculable advantage to every man who wishes ta 
promote his own prosperity, or that of his country. ” 
© Culture of Mr M‘Dougall’s Field of Drilled Potatoes. 

‘** The field had produced four successive corn crops, taken 
from it, wzthout manure, by Mathew Power, the former occupy- 
ing tenant. It was, consequently, extremely foul and poor. In 
October, 1813, it was limed with 120 barrels, (the field con- 


* Nearly an Engiish pint. 
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taining 2a. ln. 13p.) and ploughed. In March, 1814, it was 
cross-ploughed, well harrowed, and cleared of couch and stones. 
In the middle of April, it was again ploughed, in order to ob- 
tain an even surface, and well harrowed. ‘The manure was then 
drawn from the farm-yard and sheds (mostly long dung), and 
laid in rows at twenty-one feet distance. On the 8th of May 
following, the drills were opened at three feet distance, and the 
sets planted at eight inches asunder. ‘The manure was thrown 
over the potatoes, and the drills closed in two days, the entire 
having been planted by six men. In eleven or tw relve d: ays after- 
wards, the drills were harrowed flat with the back of the harrow. 
When the shoots were about two inches above ground, the earth 
was ‘taken from the sides, and in a week after thrown to the 
plants by a small Scotch plough. The hand-hoe was then used 
between the plants. As the plants advanced, another earth was 
given with the double mouldboard plough ; and, as they now 
became luxuriant, another earth was taken from the bottom of 
the drill, and the double mouldboard plough again used, which 
in one day completed the work. The tillage being now finished, 

the head-lands were cropped with Savoy “and Broccoli plants. 
The rep was as productive as the appearance promised, amount- 
ing to 212 barrels of red-apple potatoes to the acre (very few 
small ones in the field), being 27 tons, 16 stones, and 4 lib. * 
which, at the present Dublin price, amounts to 126/. 9s. 5d. per 
acre. 

“ Mr M‘Dougall has been requested by Ebenezer Dix, Esq. 
Secretary to the Farming’ Society of Ireland, to communicate 
the foregoing statement to that eminent and publie-spirited body 
of men, who will draw from it all the great advantages it is so 
well calculated to produce. The Judges, who decided the pre- 
miums given by the Agricultural Society in this quarter of [re- 
land, were every way qualified to discharge their duties, whether 
we consider their theoretical and practical knowledge, or the in- 
tegrity and independence of their character. These gentlemen 
were, Thomas Wallis, esq. M. D. of Waterford, the Rev. Ed- 


ward Elunt, of Jerpoint, in the county of Kilkenny, and John 
Sherlock, esq. of the same county.’ 


Remarks.—To give the extraordinary produce of 2 well known 
erop, such as potatoes or turnips, without stating every material 
circumstance, may gratify vanity, and excite wonder ; but can be 
of little or no practical utility. If a particular instance of this 
kind be held up for general imitation, one must wish to see before 


* 16tons 14 cwt. 70 lib. per English acre, 
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him all the steps he should make towards so successful a result. 
It may be certain enough that this was a very remarkable crop, ful- 
ly double the weight obtained from good soils and good cultivation 
in this country ; but, very glad as we should be to raise 21 tons 
of potatoes per Scotch acre, it is necessary to inquire whether 
this can be done without breaking through that system of general 
management which is found to be the most profitable in a course 
of years; and, if it cannot, whether this produce, great and 
valuable as it is, will compensate for the loss upon the other 
crops of the rotation. 

At this time of day, we confess we did not think there was 
much to be learned by the farmers of this country, about the 
culture of potatoes and turnips; but this seems to have been a 
mistake, which we are now very ready to acknowledge. In our 
Nuinbers for February and May last year, we had the pleasure 
of recording the astonishing produce of turnips in Ayrshire ; 
and now, at the beginning of another volume, it is very satis- 
factory to be able to put to shame the incredulity of many of 
our readers, by this fortunately parallel case from Ireland. 
‘We can now tell our Southern neighbours, that we have two 
to one against them, if they should venture to dispute the ve- 
racity of either the one account or the other, In truth, they 
ought to give each other all the support they can; for both are 

ather in a singular predicament, and, we suspect, will stand or 
Fal together,in the opinion of most of our readers. In gene- 
ral, it is believed, that the weight of an acre of turnips is to 
that of an acre of potatoes as four is to one; and, on compar- 
ing these two crops, it is very pleasant to observe how nearly 
this proportion is preserved—the advantage, however, being 
somewhat on the side of our latest communication, according to 
the usual practice in similar cases. 

The accuracy of this statement being thus ascertained in 
the most satisfactory manner, let us see how we must go to 
work. The first thing that it would be agreeable to know, is 
the kind of potatoes—for different varieties are found to be pro- 
ductive in very different degrees ; but all that we are told of this 
is, tht the produce was ‘ red-apple potatoes; ’ and nothing at 
all of the habits and properties of this variety. . 

In the next place, we wish to know to what size the potatoe 
sets were cut, and the quantity planted per acre. 

But perhaps the most important circumstance is the quantity 
of * manure’ (dung) applied. Of this we have not a single 
word. It is here probably, rather than in the mode of culiure, 
that the secret must be found. Did this small patch of potatoe 
ground reccive as much dung as would have produced fair crops 
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on four times its extent, of frst, Potatoes; second, Wheat, 
Barley, or Oats; third, Clovers, &c.? Were these 2} acres 
enriched at the expense of 7 or 8 acres left in a state of sterili- 
ty? Farm-yard, and not town-dung, was used on this occa- 
sion ; so that it is unnecessary to inquire, whether an extraor- 
dinary dose of manure might be advantageous even near great 
towns. But it is quite indisputable, that it never can be so, on 
farms which have no other resource for manure than in the con- 
sumption of their own products. From the straw of how man 
acres was the long dung applied to this small field obtained ? 
Did two, or at the most three acres of straw, give manure for 
one acre of this potatoe crop? Is it possible to go on manur- 
ing a farm of 100 acres at the same rate, in the proportion of 
one-third, or, at the least, one-fourth every year, and without 
ever permitting two corn crops in succession? 

It is needless to examine this ‘ authorised statement’ further; 
nor to lament the defects of * publications on farming ;’ nor to 
predict the ‘ incalculable advantage’ of planting potatoes in drills 
of three feet, and then dressing them with the horse and hand- 
hoe. But what is the rationale of carting on the field dung three 
wecks before it was to be covered up by the plough, exposed all 
the time to the atmosphere, which would draw off the greater 
part of its juices, and leave it little better than as much straw ? 

If this instance, and others of the same kind, are destined 
to form ‘ a part of the important records of the Farming So- 
ciety of Ireland,’ we should be glad to find this Body, which 
does so much honour to the country, a little more circumspect 
than some of the agricultural societies on this side of the Chan- 
nel. ‘The omissions thus hastily noticed, and several others, 
should be carefully supplied ; and then, as to the utility of this 
management, let them consider, that if more than 12, or, at 
the most, 15 tons of dung per English acre, are applied to ei- 
ther a turnip or potatoe crop, in situations where no foreign 
supplies can be obtained, it is quite impracticable to cultivate 
corn crops, and herbage and roots, alternately, according to 
the best practices of modern husbandry in every part of Bri- 
tain.—Con. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Cultivation of North Clay Hops. 


Tue lowest estimate of these hop plantations is eleven hun- 
dred acres, in the Nottinghamshire Agricultural Survey, up- 
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wards of two hundred acres of which have since been converted 
into arable or pasture, and few new plantations have been made. 
Hops are here cultivated on various soils, and chiefly in vallies. 
They are generally of the best quality from strong clay land. 
The crop, however, is there very precarious. Those on peat 
are much more productive ; but are liable to be aflected by the 
mould in some seasons, which reduces their value considerably. 
The best plantations are on a deep loamy soil, where the pro- 
duce of the latter and the quality of the former are sometimes 
obtained. ‘Those which are grown on sandy and gravelly lands 
are seldom remarkable for either great produce or superior qua- 
lity. 

"The plant is extremely liable to disasters, from its first put- 
ting up in the spring, until the time of picking the crop, which 
isin September. Snails or slugs, ants and fleas, are formidable 
enemies in the first instance. Frosts are inimical to its growth; 
and the bines are frequently blighted, even after they have reach- 
ed the top of the poles. Small green flies and other insects, 
which make their appearance in the-months of May and June, 
when the wind is about north-east, often greatly injure them ; 
and they are subject to take damage by high winds from the 
south-west. ‘The best situation for a plantation, therefore, is a 
southern aspect, well shaded on three sides, either by hills or 
planting, which is supposed to be the chief protection that can 
be given them. 

The cause of blight has never been fully explained, (any 
further than that it is not in the nature of the plant to escape 
it for several successive years), as it often attacks the bine when 
apparently in the greatest vigour; a shining gum, called Ho- 
ney by the growers, is soon to be observed sparkling on the 
leaves, which sometimes disappears, and the plant quickly re- 
covers its strength; but it often increases until the leaves are 
covered with it, which are generally at the same time loaded 
with insects underneath, that cause them to become black, and 
fall from the bine. Although the plant may suffer greatly from 
blight and vermin early in the season, there is yet some chance 
of a partial crop, particularly if the upper part of the bines 
have not been much affected, as hops are in some seasons as 
remarkable for great improvement alier severe injury, as they 
are in others for failing to produce a crop, though their ap- 
pearance may be good, and the weather congenial for them, 
until a short time previous to the time of picking. A severe 
blight, late in the season, often weakens the stock for the en- 
suing year. A heavy thunder storm has frequently destroyed 
the vermin, and the plant has very soon revived after it, 
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The crop in this district averages less weight per acre than 
the Kent, Surry, Sussex, and Worcester plantations:—15 cwt. 
per acre is here a remarkably great crop on prime ground in the 
best of years,—when there are other plantations, and perhaps 
not far distant, which will not average 5 cwt. per acre in the 
same year. In Kent, particularly, upwards of a ‘ton of hops 
on an acre is frequently grown. Instances of the best manage- 
ment, adapted for the plant, are here not very numerous ; 
though the quality of the hops is superior to those from most 
other plantations, as they retain their strength much longer than 
the produce of the south or west plantations; and the flavour 
is thought by some to be equal to any, especially of those from 
good ground, which are used the second year; and such, when 
fine, are sold at high prices. 

As the expenses attendant on the culture of the hop plant 
are very variable, heavy, and unavoidable, and the crops and 
price alan extremely uncertain, so it is impossible to make 
any accurate estimate of either profit or loss which the grower 
is liable to. A general rule is, that a good plantation, weil 
managed, is almost certain to be very profitable, taking an a- 
verage of years; and there are other grounds which will scarce- 
ly average any profits, even if cultivated in the best manner: 

he greatest part of the land under hops here is between each 
extreme. After a full crop, not more than half of one is ex- 
pected, or a blight may happen, but which more commonly 
succeeds two fair crops, or years of profit. It is esteemed a very 
profitable plantation, which produces hops to pay the expenses 
in a blight year; as such a one will often have more than double 
the weight per acre of many others in a year of general crop. 
The expense of working strong land is considerably greater than 
boggy or loamy ground; and the former must have a large sup- 
ply of valuable manure annually, or there will be but little pro- 
spect of profit. Much manure does harm on peat; as it causes 
a superfluity of bine and leaves, which prevents the hops from 
obtaining a good size, and oftentimes increases the mould ; but 
from being more certain to produce a greater quantity, and at 
less expense, a plantation of this description is better esteemed 
than one on clay. Much hop ground is frequently detrimental 
to the farm occupied with it, if manure is not obtained from 
some other source; as the ashes made by burning the bines are 
the only manure which the hops produce, and that is trivial 
compared with what they require; and the ashes (where the men 
have the bines), are often sold to soap-boilers. Where hop 
ground is occupied without othcr lands, the expense of hired 
team work is great. 
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When it is intended to make a new plantation, the best me- 
thod is, to have cuttings from approved stock, planted out the 
year before they are wanted in the hop ground ; as the use of 
plants, instead of cuttings, not only gains a year, but are more 
certain to flourish, as many of the cuttings will not take root in 
a dry season unless they are watered, which is seldom resorted 
to. A small piece of moist land is sufficient to raise plants for 
many acres, and at little expense.. If the ground be in grass, 
some would pare and burn the surface, and take a crop of 
grain, which is not so adviseable as paring and digging in the 

ods; the land is worked with a spade, and set out into ridges 
of 34 yards wide, and two yards between each; having a strip 
of grass (called a pillar) next every ridge, and an open drain 
between every two pillars,—the depth of which must vary ac- 
cording to the soil, some being less than one foot, and others 
nearly four feet in depth. Three rows of plants, or, as the 

are termed, hills, are made upon each ridge, which should in- 
tersect each other; they are generally nearly two yards distant 
in the rows, so that about 1300 are the usual number of hills 
in a statute acre; but as some grounds, where only two poles 
are set at each hill, are in narrower ridges, the number of hills 
is consequently greater. Small sticks are proper to tie the bines 


up to the first year, then small poles for a year or two; the size 
ef which should be gradually increased. Some set two poles to 
every hiil, which is proper for ground producing luxuriant 
bines ; but on clay laud three poles are set in a triangular form 
to the hills on the two outside rows of each ridges and only two 


in the middle row. Many additional poles, longer than the 
rest, called catch-poles, are also set to take the bines as they 
run beyond the lesser poles. Where the bine is weak, three 
heads are commonly trained up each pole; though two are bet- 
ter, if strong: Their course round the pole is the contrary to that 
of the kidney-bean. If the ground intended for a new plantation 
is not clean from couch grass, a complete fallow is essential, 
whether it is grass or stubble ; and a crop of turnips may be ta- 
ken to advantage, .if the land is proper for their growth, and 
can bé made clean—as hops are planted in March, 

The expense of taking up hop ground, is from five to six 
pounds per acre, as the price of planting varies with the mode pur- 
sued; and jf the drains are required to be deep, or the soil is 
particularly strong, a still greater sum will be expended; to 
which may be added 25/. per acre for poles, before the ground 
has its full quantity; and also the rent, taxes, &c. and the work- 
ing for three years, before omg hops can be expected. A sub- 
stantial building for an oast or kiln, cannot be erected for 100/., 
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f it has store-room necessary for only five acres. The follow- 
ing are termed the annual orders.—Digging the ground com= 
pletely over; hocing the earth from the hills, and cutting off the 
stock a little above the root, which are called pickling and cut- 
ting ; poling, which is carrying the poles from the stacks, and 
setting them down to the hills with a round implement, shod 
with iron, and called a poy, having a crutch at the top, anda 
peg through the middle to tread upon fying the bines round 
the poles with rushes, aud pulling up the superfluous bines 5 
hoeing the ground all over with a hoe of large dimensions ; 
wheeling, and laying manure upon every hill; covering the ma- 
nure with the soil, which is done by scraping the ground over 
with a hoe, and is called hilling ; and stacking, which is carry~ 
ing and setting up the poles into heaps or stacks, after the crop 
has been taken.—The annwal expense of these orders varies 
from 21. 15s. to $/. 5s. per acre,—the men employed always hav- 
ing the pole-ends broken off by winds, which they dig out of 
the ground, and generally those which are broken in “poling. 
Some men have the hop bines, and the hay which the pillars 
and the roads of the hop ground produce. 

As the foregoing are termed the ordinary, so the following 
are called the extraordinary works,:as not being included in 
the yearly bargain with the men by the generality of planters, 
and some of them are done only by the very best managers, 
On clay ground, either the earth ought to be bared off the 
hills, and a covering of good manure applied to them previous 
to digging, which will require from 12 to 15 tons per acre, and 
costs about 6s. per acre laying on; or from 20 to 25 tons of ma- 
nure, or a greater quantity of fresh earth (when the ground 
wants condition) should be wheeled and spresd al! over the 
ridges at from 8s. to 16s. per acre for !: our, exclusive of con- 
veyance to the spot. It is not improper, im some cases, to pursue 
these methods alternately; but on boggy and very rich ground, 
the earth only can be applied with advantage. ‘The drains 
should be scoured out yearly on very wet ground; and what is 
thrown out is always intermixed with the soil in digging, the 
whole of which costs from 12s. to 16s. per acre; on drier soil 
this is done every second or third year. and on very dry land, 
it is scarcely necessary to do it at all. Recruiting the stock by 
planting, where any hills have failed, is done at little cost in 
well managed plantations, as there are seldom many ai once in 
those. If there is any couch grass, it should be digged out 
with three-pronged forks in Marci, sud carried off the ; ground. 
The renewal of poles requires tron) onc to two hundred perr 
acre every year, at various prices, irom 10s. per hundred (fur 
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those about four yards in length) to 42s. per hundred (for those 
six or Seven yards long) according to soil and condition, exclu- 
sive of carrying them; and the sharpening them costs about 
10d., and, if shaved, 1s. 6d. or 2s. per hundred; the carrying 
new poles to fill in with, is 6d. per hundred. If when the bines 
first appear, they are eaten by slugs, a handful of malt culm, 
or saw-dust, is sometimes laid round each hill, which they can- 
not travel over; and ‘Should fleas or ants attack them, soot is 
the best preventive. Extra tying will sometimes cost from 2s. 
to 3s.; hand-weeding the hills about 2s., and pruning superflu- 
ous shoots off the bines, about 3s. per acre. The carrying in 
and setting catch-poles varies much, as some set fewer than one 
hundred, and others five or six hundred per acre, at from Is. 
to 1s. 6d. per hundred. Mowing the drains and pillars is gene- 
rally done once at about 2s. per acre, but twice mowing is bet- 
ter, (whether the grass be made into fodder, or is suffered to fall 
into the drains for manure), as then ne seeds scatter on the 
ground: Extra hoeing, once before the hilling and once after, 
at about 4s. per acre each. After high winds, many poles are 
broken down which should be set up again soon: the carrying 
out of old poles is about 4d., and carrying out and stacking 
catch-poles 6d. per hundred. 

As to the manure most proper for the hop-culture, good 
stable dung is much used, and ts preferred to the manure made 
by beasts, as the latter encourages ants on strong ground. 
‘Woollen rags are the best for forcing a luxuriant bine, and, if 
used with judgment, are excellent for clay ground; but they 
are apt to make the hops small, if too many are used. Malt 
culm, and dove manure are excellent, and one complete dress- 
ing with lime is very serviceable for strong ground. 

When the crop is ripe, a proper number of pickers are pro- 
cured, for whom are provided light wooden frames, called 
binges ; they are clothed with hop-bagging, into which the hops 
are picked off the poles by women and children, having them 
brought by men, who take them up by cutting the bines about 
a foot above the ground, and drawing up the poles by an instru- 
men} called a dragon. Each binge has from 4to 6 pickers, and 
a man attends to one or two binges, according to the crop ; 
he strips the bines from the poles as they are picked, and lays 
them in heaps ready for stacking ; he also carries the hops to 
the kilns, if near, or to a cart as they are measured from the 
binge. The number of binges employed vary with the crop 
and kiln-room ; about one to an acre is usual. ‘The hops are 
taken out of the binges with a basket, which holds six Winches- 
ter pecks: The price of picking a full crop is from 24d. to 4d. 
per basket; and in blight years, from 6d. to more than 10d, 
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The bingemen are either paid about 3s. each per day, or by the 
score of baskets, which is the best way. A good picker will 
earn 2s. a-day, when some others will scarcely make one: Great 
earnings are made by the pickers in a crop year, especially if 
the picking be in time of harvest. A man with a family for 
a full binge has been known to make upwards of 10/. in the sea- 
son, which is seldom three wecks. Each drier is paid from 6s. 
to 8s. for a day and night, and has ale allowed him. It is ne- 
cessary to have a supply of cokes in the kilns to dry the haps, 
which are spread on a hair-cloth, which is upon an upper open 
floor of wood, above the fire or fires, every noon and midnight, 
whilst the picking continues ; they are stirred repeatedly, and 
when cured, are turned off into the store-room, to be put into 
bags and pockets, (after they havé been there about a week), 
which is done by fixing each bag (being first legally marked 
with the grower’s name, &c.) in a frame, and costing the hops 
in. The excise-officer, who attends during the season, then 
weighs them, and charges 2d. per lib. for the duty,—when they 
become marketable. 

From the foregoing particulars it will appear, that there is 
scarcely any hop-ground but costs yearly upwards of 12/. per 
acre, (exclusive of the picking and duty, which may exceed 20. 
per acre or be very little); and there are other grounds in which 
upwards of 20/. per acre are annually expended ; so the average 
may be said to be about 15/. per acre, without the picking, dry- 
ing, and duty. 

if a good plantation produces 10 cwt. per acre in a crop year, 
which are sold at 5/. per cwt., the annual expenses being 201, 
and the picking, &c. and duty, 202., the profit will be 10/.; and, 
admitting that the same ground pays ail expenses in a blight 
year, and supposing that to be every third year, the profits 
would be nearly 7/. per acre, annually; but, as the foregoing 
crop cannot be expected on any ground, every other year, the 
produce of the third year may be stated at 5 cwt. per acre, at 
8 guineas per cwt.; deducting the annual expenses, 20/., and the 
picking and duty, 120. 

Although some ground may average greater profits than the 
above, yet the generality falls far short of it, owing partly to 
bad management, and partly to the soil not being congenial, as 
in a crop year there are many grounds which do not produce 
§ cwt. per acre; in a year of partial crop, 2 or 3 cwt. per acre; 
and in a blight year, scarcely any. 

The Hop is said to be a plant very properly named, as there 
is never any certainty in cultivating it. 

Leufields, Notts, ; 


Jan. \Sth, 1815 Joun Parkinson, Jun. 
» 13th, 1815, 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER'S MAGAZINE. 
On the Culture and Consumption of Mangel Wurzel. 


Sir, 

I nave lately seen a considerable diversity of opinions as 
to the utility of raising the root called Mangel Wurzel, or what 
was some years ago called the Root of Scarcity; it is a coarse 
variety of the beet root, well known to every gardener. 

In order to ascertain its value as food for cattle, I raised, 
in the years 1790, 1791, and 1792, a considerable quantity of 
it, which I found it very easy to do, as it grows to a great bulk 
in all grounds that are of a deep earth, although of indifferent 
texture or quality. I had also a quantity of cabbages, of the 
large coarse Yorkshire sort, and carrots, the same years. I 
found, by trying the weight of each, upon a given quantity of 
square yards, that the mangel wurzel weighed the most; I then 
set about trying to feed one cow on it, one on carrots, and one 
on cabbages. I found the two fed with the two last mentioned 
roots soon took to fattening, and their improvement was every 
day visible; while the one fed on the root of scarcity, (as it was 
then called), made no progress. I imputed this to her getting 
it in too_large quantities, and I then gave less. You will ob- 
serve, I allowed all the three cows to have just as much as they 
could consume of each sort of food. I found, in so doing, no 
bad effects from the carrots, nor from the cabbages, except when 
the cabbages happened to be frosted ; in that case, if the animal 
eat too much, it swelled, but was easily cured by a small quan- 
tity of salt-water, blood warm, poured down its throat. But E 
found, by persisting in feeding on with the mangel wurzel, the 
animal took on no additional flesh, and rather inclined to scour 
too much; I was then obliged to desist from my experiment. 
Having a considerable quantity of the root, I next tried my 
milk cows with moderate quantities at a time, but did not find it 
increase the quantity of milk, or improve the quality of the but- 
ter, like carrots or fresh cabbages, given in the same quantities. 
I then gave the remainder to my swine, and found them not so 
fond of them as they are of potatoes. I of course gave the 
raising of it up as an unprofitable concern, and am indeed firm- 
ly of opinion, that where a farmer can command manures to 
raise potatoes, carrots, cabbages, and turnips in all their differ- 
ent varieties, he should never spend his time in raising the beet 
root. I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 

Newton, January 10, 1815. Jas. TRoTrer. 
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On the State of Agriculture in the Stewartry of Kirkendbright, and 
in the County of Dumfries, in the carly period of last Century. 






Sir, Edinburgh, January \0. 1815. 
A cELEBRATED author of the early part of the last cen- 
tury has observed, as something like a general axiom of his day, 
that * the old man wonders that the world never can grow 
‘ wiser; that neither precepts nor testimonies can cure boys of 
‘ their credulity, and sufficiency ; and that not one can be con- 
* vinced that snares are laid for him, till he finds himself en- 
‘tangled. Thus (he continues) one generation is always the 
* scorn and wonder of the other; and the notions of the old and 
‘the young are like liquors of different gravity and textures 
¢ which never can unite. ’ 

I think there is now an exception to this general complaint, in 
that department of science of which it is your province to treat. 
One sees with delight the cold caution and scrupulous diffidence 
of age, yielding to the ardour and confidence of youth. Far- 
mers are to be found at the age of twenty-five, matured in a 
knowledge of their calling, and yielding instruction to venerable 
and industrious, and respectable tenants of seventy. 

Many bright examples might be held forth, of the benefits 
that have resulted to the country from the culture of farming as 
a science,. But as the purpose of now troubling you was merely 
to introduce a letter from an aged, much respected, and but 
lately lost gentleman of the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright; whose 
mind had risen superior to all the little prejudices of early age, 
and who hesitated not to be taught by the boys around him ; 
and hesitated not, too, to compare the rudeness of his day with 
the refinement of theirs,—I shall take my leave, by requesting 
you will have the goodness to insert the following letter in your 
excellent work. I remain, Sir, your, &c. J. 





LETTER FROM JOHN MAXWELL, ESQ. OF MUNCHES, TO 
W. M. HERRIES, ESQ. OF SPOTTES. 







Dear Sia, Minches, Feb. 8. 1811. 
Tue last time that Mr Young of Youngfield was 
here, he signified to me, as you had previously done, that John 
Christian Curwen of Workington- Hall, Esq. had mentioned that 
he was very desirous to know the state of agriculture in the 
VOL, XVI. NO. G1. , 
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Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, and in Nithsdale, as far back as my 


remembrance goes. 

I was born at Buittle, in this parish, which in old times was 
the fortress and residence of John Baliol, on the 7th day of Fe- 
bruary, old style, 1720, and do distinctly remember several cir- 
cumstances that happened in the year 1723 and 1724;—of these 
particulars, the falling of the bridge of Buittle, which was built 
by John Frew, in 1722, and fell in the succeeding summery. 
while I was in Buittle garden, seeing my father’s servants gather- 
ing nettles. ‘That same year, many of the proprietors enclosed 
their grounds, to stock them with black cattle; and by that 
means, turned out a vast number of tenants at the term of 
Whitsunday 1723, whereby numbers of them became destitute ; 
and, in consequence, rose in a mob ; when, with the pitehforks, 
gavellocks, and spades, they levelled the park-dikes of Barn- 
cailzie and Munches at Dalbeaty, which I saw with my own 
eyes: The mob passed by Dalbeaty and Buittle, and did the same 
on the estates of Netherlaw, Dunrod, &c.; and the laird of 
Murdoch, then proprietor of Kilwhaneday, who turned out six- 
teen families at that term. The proprietors rose, with their 
servants and dependents, to quell this mob,. but were not of suf- 
ficient force to do it, and were obli to send for two troops of 
dragoons from Edinburgh, upon whose appearance the mob dis- 
persed. After that, warrants were granted: for apprehending 
many of the tenants and persons concerned in the said mob ; 
several of them were tried; those who had any funds were fined ; 
some were banished to the plantations, whilst others were im- 
prisoned ; and it brought great distress upon this part of the 
country. At that period, justice was not very properly admi- 
nistered ; for, a respectable man, of the name of MacClacherty, 
who lived in Balmaghie parish, was concerned in the mob, and, 
on his being brought to trial, one of the justices admired a 
handsome galloway which he rode ; and the justice told him, if 
he would give him the galloway, he would effect his acquittal, 
which he accordingly did. This misfortune, with what happen- 
ed the Mississippi Company in the year 1720, did most general- 
dy distress this quarter of the — It is not pleasant to 
represent the wretched state of individuals as times then went in 
Scotland. The tenants, in general, lived very meanly on kail, + 

oats, milk, graddon § ground in querns turned by the hand, and 
os grain dried in a pot, together with a crock ewe} now and then 
about Martinmas. They were clothed very plainly, and their 


+ Colewort. t A ewe too old to be kept longer for breeding.. 
4 Parched corn; grain burnt out of the ear. 
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habitations were most uncomfortable. ‘Their general wear was 
of cloth made of waulked plaiding, black and white wool mix- 
ed, very coarse, and the cloth rarely dyed. Their hosg were 
made of white plaiding cloth, sewed together, with single soled 
shoes, and a black or blue bonnet; none having hats but the 
lairds,—who thought themselves very well dressed for going to 
church on Sunday with a black kelt-coat of their wife’s making. 
It is not proper for me here to narrate the distresses and pover- 
ty that were felt in the country during these times, which con- 
tinued till about the year 1735. In 1725, potatoes were first 
introduced into this Stewartry, by William Hyland, from Ire- 
land, who carried them on horses’ backs to Edinburgh, where 
he sold them by pounds and ounces. During these times, when 
potatoes were not generally raised in the country, there was for 
the most part a great scarcity of food, bordering on famine ; 
for, in the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, and county of Dum- 
fries, there was not as much victual produced as was necessary 
for supplying the inhabitants ; and the chief part of what was 
required for that purpose, was brought from the Sandbeds of 
Esk, in tumbling cars, on the Wednesdays, to Dumfries ; and 
when the waters were high, by reason of spates, * and there be- 
ing no bridges, so-that these cars could not come with the meal, 
I have seen the tradesmens’ wives in the streets of Dumfries, 
crying, because there was none to be got. At that period, there 
was only one baker in Dumfries, and he made bawbee baps, + 
of coarse flour, chicfly bran, which he occasionally carried in 
creels to the fairs of Urr and Kirkpatrick. The produce of the 
country, in general, was grey corn; and you might have tra 
velled from Dumfries to Kirkcudbright, which is 27 miles, with- 
out seeing any other grain, except in a gentleman’s croft, which, 
in general, produced bear or big for one-third part, another 
third in white oats, and the remaining third in grey oats. At 
that period, there was no wheat raised in the country; what 
was used, was brought from Teviot ; and it was believed that 
the soil would not produce wheat. In the year 1735, there was 
no mill in the country for grinding that sort of grain; and the 
first flour mill that was constructed within these bounds, was 
built by old Heron, at Clouden, in the parish of lrongray, some 
years after that date. 
In these times, cattle were also very low. I remember being 
resent at the Bridge-end of Dumfries, in 1736, when Anthony 
M'Kie, of Netherlaw, sold five score of five-year-olu Galloway 





* Floods. + Halfpenny rolls. 
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cattle, in good condition, to an Englishman, at 2/. 12s. 6d. each ¢ 
and old Robert Halliday, who was tenant of a great part of the 
Prestgn estate, told me, that he reckoned he could graze his 
cattle on his farms for 2s. 6d. ahead ; that is to say, that his 
rent corresponded to that sum. 

At this period, few of the proprietors gave themselves any 
concern anent the artigles of husbandry, their chief one being 
about black cattle. William Craik, esq. of Arbigland’s father 
died in 1735; and his som was a man of uncommon accomplish- 
ments, who, in his younger days, employed his time in grazing 
cattle, and studying the shapes of the best kinds, his father hav- 
ing given him the farm of Maxwelltowne to live upon. The 
estate of Arbigland was then in its natural state, very much co- 
vered with whins and broom, and yielding little rent, being on- 
ly about $000 merks a-year.* That young gentleman was a- 
mong the first that undertook to improve the soil; and the 
practice of husbandry which he pursued, together with the care 
and trouble he took in ameliorating his farm, was very great. 
Some of it he brought to such perfection, by clearing off alh 
weeds and stones, and pulverised it so eompletely, that I, on 
walking over the surface, sunk, as if I had trodden on new fallen 
snow. 

The estate of Arbigland was bought by his grandfather, in 
1722, from the Ear} of Southesk, for 22,000 merks. 

In 1735, there were only two carts for hire in the town of 
Dumfries, and one belonging to a private gentleman. 

About the years 1787 and 1738, there was almost no lime 
used for building in Dumfries, except a little shell-lime, made 
of cockle-shells, burned at Colvend, and brought to Dumfries 
in bags, a distance of twenty miles; and, in 1740, when Pro~ 
vost Bell built his house, the under storey was built with clay, 
and the upper storeys with lime, brought from Whitehaven, in 
dry-ware casks. ‘There was then no lime used for improving 
the land. In 1749, I had day-labourers at 6d. per day, and the 
best masons at Is. This was at the building of Mollance House, 
the walls of which eost 49/. Sterling. 

If you think that any thing mentioned here can be of any use 
or entertainment to Mr Curwen, I give you full leave to make 
the same known, with my best respects. And I am, 

Dear Sir, 
Your’s sincerely, 
To W. M. Herries, esq. of Spottes. Joun Maxwk.. 


* 18 merks make 1/, Sterling, or 12s. Scots. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


‘ On Composts of Turf and Dung. 
IR, 

SEVERAL years ago, I was a constant reader of your use 
ful miscellany. i then occupied a small farm, and devoted my 
leisure ‘hours te agricultural pursuits and improvements. My 
dittle experience convinced me, that dung was 2 most essential 
article, and that it could not be too much attended to. I ob- 
served Lord Meadowbank’s excellent directions for the forma- 
tion of compost middens ; but a number of circumstances put 
it out of my power to adopt his Lordship’s system to any ex- 
tent. I had, however, one opportunity of trying it practical 
with a modification or improvement upon a small scale, which 
I do not observe has hitherto been noticed by his Lordship, or 
any other writer-on that‘branch of agriculture; but which I now 
beg leave to communicate, that you may, if you think proper, 
insert it in your Magazine for the use of the public. 

I possessed a piece of wet ground in the corner of a field, 
which I wished to improve. It had long lain in grass, and, 
every season, produced a luxuriant crop of coarse hay. In the 
end of summer, when the crop was ready for cutting, I employ 
ed a person to pare the whole, which was easily done, as the 
ground was then dry. After paring, I collected the surface to~ 
gether, and having previausly provided a quantity of common 
stable-dung, I mixed them in alternate layers, about four or 
five carts of parings foreach cart load of dung. 1 allowed them 
to remain till the ensuing spring, when | turned the whole, and 
found that the vegetable cabeinaine upon the turf was mostly de- 
cayed, and turned into fine dung, and the small quaniity of 
earth almost disappeared. [turned the midden over twice a- 
gain before June ; and whén™ sowed my turnip crop, the whole 
was well rotted, and mixed equally in the furrows, and added 
very considerably indeed to the quantity. 

Pad I pursued the common method of burning the turf, I 
should have acquired a small quantity of ashes; while, by the 
mode I adopted, I preserved the whole vegetable manure upon 
the ground, and, what is often of importance, without any fur- 
ther carriage than lifting from the heap. Should this meet the 
attention of any of your correspondents engaged in improving 
land of the same description, I hope they will be induced to try 
it upon a larger scale than my limited operations admitted, and 
with equal success. 

wdedburgh, 24th December, 1814. Kh. 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 
Query as to the Comparative Value of Long and Short Dung. 
Sir, 


A GENTLEMAN of the first-rate abilities, as a scientific 
Agriculturist, signified his opinion to me, long before Professor 
Davy’s Lectures were heard of, that Farmers allowed their pu~ 
trescent manure to be too much rotted, that is, too short, be- 
fore they used it. In consequence of this opinion, | made some 
trials on a small scale, but relapsed into the old practice. 

My attention to this matter is again excited, by reading a 
communication to the Board of Agriculture, from Mr Coke of 
Holkham, one of the greatest practical farmers in Britain. He 
says—‘ Occupying the same soil for thirty-two years, I never 
* grew any thing like so great a crop of turnips, as with the use 
‘ of Long Muck. Better no farmer could wish for; and there 
* was a saving at least of half the manure; that is, it went as 
* far again as it would have done, hed it been turned up in the 
* yard, according to the usual custom of the country.’ 

Now, this practical communication is so different from the o- 
inions and practice of other eminent farmers, that I would beg 
eave to call their attention to it, and to propose to them the 

following Query— ex, 

May not the use of Long Muck be advantageous in some 

soils, while it may not be suitable for others ? 

All the soil of Holkham that I have seen, is uncommonly 


light and sandy. A. S. 





FOR THE FARMERS MAGAZINE. 
On the Local Brown Mildew in Wheat and Oats. 


Tue Observations now submitted, are intended to apply, (not 
to the general mildews in wheat, which are ascribed to the sca- 
sons, probably from ignorance of their immediate causes,—but) 
to that particular distemper, which is confined to certain places, 
associates commonly if not always with barberry plants, and 
never fails to appear in the adjacent fields of wheat and oats, 
where it sometimes occasions almost their total destruction. 

That such a local mildew exists in various parts of the king- 
dom, is universally known; and also, that it hangs over the same 
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lands,—injuring every year the crops of wheat and oats, but 
hardly affecting barley or any other crop.. The damages which 
are sustained from it, are also well known to be very serious; 
and in farms liable to it, the tenants have been obliged, in va- 
rious places, to sow down their lands, and leave them in grass. 

However unaccountable to those who have not studied the 
subject, suspicion has fallen on the barberry plant as the imme- 
diate cause of this brown and local mildew, above a hundred 
years ago;—particularly in the county of Norfolk, where it 
much prevailed; and commonly, or always, in the vicinity of 
barberry hedges. 

The President of the Royal Society has explained publicly 
the nature of this distemper. The brown rough spots that ap- 
pear on the stalks and ears of mildewed wheat, consist of clus- 
ters of small fungi (mushrooms) growing out of the stalk, 
blackening the colour, breaking the firmness ef it, and robbing 
the corn of the juices that should nourish it. These fungi ripen 
their seed about the time when corn begins to whiten. 

A plant of barberry is very commonly seen loaded with small 
fungi, which do not present the same appearance as those ob- 
served on corn, but may be rationally presumed to be the cause 
of these. ‘The corn-stalk, dying down like other herbs, cannot 
preserve these fungi on it; nor can the stalk of corn feed them 
in the same manner with the barberry, which is a shrub; the 
stalks of which remain during winter, when those of corn are 
gone. 

If the seeds of these fyngi, which are numerous, and exces- 
sively minute, ripen first on the barberry, and are wafted over 
the fields of corn adjacent; adhering to the stalks, and grow- 
ing vigorously in damp, close, and sultry weather, (which is a 
theory perfectly agreeable to the known facts respecting these 
fungi), it must follow, that on the corn where they are grow- 
ing and forming themselves, their appearance cannot be the 
same as on the barberry, where they have shed their seed, and 
of course altered their appearance. 

The discoveries made by the microscope with respect to these 
pernicious fungi, accord with what is everywhere observed in 
respect of other parasitical plants, which fasten on gooseberry 
and currant bushes; on fruit and forest trees; and among these 
last, even on the siateliest oaks. In what manner they are 
planted, is a question of considerable extent and importance ; 
but the general answer is naturally this—that nature may em- 
ploy various means for conveying the seeds of these parasitica] 
plants to the stalks and leaves of these on which they are destin- 
ed to grow. 
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It has been ascertained, by undoubted facts, that the local 
brown mildew associates with barberry hedges, appearing in 
their vicinity a few years after they are planted. It is not oc- 
casioned by any thing in the soil; for it seldom or never appears 
below the second knot of the stalk, and all below that knot is 
frequently sound. ‘The distemper is not communicated by run- 
ning along the surface of the earth, for it crosses deep ravines, 
with streams of water flowing through them. It is not occa- 
sioned by any particular manure, or crop, or plan of husbandry ; 
for it appears in every variety of these, (in particular crops and 
places), and it has no existence in the same crops in other plac- 
és. Frost-mists give a totally different appearance to corn; and 
neither these nor lightning can possibly be confined, year after 
year, to particular spots of land; neither could the influence of 
these causes appear on wheat and oats exclusively, while other 
crops, easier affected, remain quite safe. 

To say that the mildew arises from atmospheric influence, is 
to speak at random, and from total ignorance of the immediate 
cause. The fact is undeniable, that innumerable fungi appear 
on the distempered stalks and ears; and the seeds of these must 
be conveyed over the fields, Many other plants nourish these 
fungi besides the barberry ; but it is probably from shrubs, which, 
like it, continue from year to year, that the seeds of these fungi 
are supplied. One season may furnish them in greater numbers 
than others, and may also be more favourable to their adhering 
and growing; but there cannot be any reason to question that 
the seeds of them are conyeyed by the atmosphere. ‘The source 
of these seeds is the most important point ; and as the barberry 
has been found, in point of fact, to be one most fertile and perni- 
cious source, it is not improbable that others may be discovered. 
The Rhamnus catharticus, or Buck-thorn, which is also a shrub, 
and grows in hedges and wooded places, is equally known to be 
liable to these parasitical fungi as the Berberis vulgaris, or bar- 
berry ; though it has not occurred to any by obseryation {o esta- 
blish the pestilential influence of the former, equally well as that 
of the latter, in spreading the contagion of mildew, by dissemi-~ 
nating the fungi which produce it. 

The fact, that barberry dogs possess this baneful influence, has 
been established in the clearest manner by many observations, 
and by satisfactory experiments. ‘This has occurred in other 
countries besides Britain. Extensive ranges of experiment have 
been made in Germany, by authority, in several different States 
-——and the reports have lea been to the same purport. In 
order to be certain, these experiments have been repeated ; and 
the result has been, that public orders have been given to extir~ 
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pate this pernicious plant—in which the sentiments of the peo- 
ple have concurred. 

The local mildew had continued to infest particular lands in 
the parishes of Loudon and Dalry in Ayrshire for a long tract 
of years; but, by the liberal orders of the proprietors or their 
agents, and the sagacity of a man who had observed this dis- 
temper, and undertook to remove it, this important end has 
been attained, simply by extirpating the barberry out of the 
adjoining hedges. 

At the same time, a trial has been made of this, as a mean 
for removing the same distemper out of two farms, one in the 
parish of Wamphray, and another in the parish of Johnstone, 
both in Dumfries-shire ; and it has been attended with the same 
success, 

The annual damages which have been done in the various 
farms in this latter county, where local mildew exists, haye been 
very moderately stated at one thousand pounds Sterling. From 
this it will be seen, that the general and total extirpation of the 
barberry is likely to be attended with very great advantage ; and 
it is seriously hoped, that such an event may soon take place by 
public authority, if the good sense of individuals do not lead 
them to take a share in promoting it. 

The important fact, that weak and light oats, from a mil- 
dewed field, have produced ample crops of plump sound grain, 
in situations free of this malady, is perfectly well established, 
however doubtful respectable individuals have been, respecting 
the policy of hazarding such an experiment. * 

Whence the fatal mildews of particular seasons are propagat- 
ed among the wheat-fields, has not been ascertained. ‘The 
fungi which are then so destructive to wheat, have not been ob- 
served as attacking the oat-fields; and therefore it is probable 
that they are not the same with the barberry fungi, which are 
equally destructive to oats as to wheat. 

The influence of the latter has hardly been traced much a- 
bove half a mile; and if any conclusion can be drawn by ana- 
logy from this fact, it would be, that in seasons of general mil- 
dew, the immediate cause is not very remote. l'rom this, it 
would seem to be an object of great importance, to examine 
into this point, and endeavour to ascertain the cause: as the 
trees perhaps, or the shrubs, or even the herbs may be found, 
in such a season, to contribute in propagating so destructive a 





* The policy of using such seed is not only still doubtful, notwithstanding parti- 
cular instances, apparently well authenticated, of its giving a full crop, but the 
practice is decidedly disapproved of by the most experienced agriculturists. We 
wish our intelligent correspondent had given the particular cases on which he rests 

4s general conclusion.— Con. 
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distemper, by nourishing the fungi which are the cause of it, 
and by ripening their seeds, to be disseminated about the pe- 
riod when general mildews appear. 

Even that mould (mucor) which appears as a distemper on 
some plants, is occasioned by innumerable but extremely mi- 
nute fungi, the seeds of which must have been conveyed by the 
atmosphere, and the plants on which they fasten, disposed for 
their adhesion and future growth. 

But science itself is yet in its infancy respecting these’micro- 
scopic vegetables, which, as parasitical plants, are sometimes 
destructive to such an extent and degree. It would be an ob- 
ject well deserving of attention, to examine them better, in re- 
spect of their growth and propagation. 

The total removal of local brown mildew, by extirpating the 
adjoining barberry plants, is a very important and valuable fact, 
encouraging to more particular inquiries relative to mildew in 
general. It is also a fact of considerable importance, that weak 
and light corn, the produce of lands affected by local mildew, 
have produced full crops of grain when sown out of the reach 
of that malady. The farmer who is exposed to it, also finds it 
of consequence to recoilect, that barley suffers little or nothing 
from local mildew, while oats and wheat are liable to great loss 
or total destruction. Of similar use and importance are the 
known facts, that thin-chaffed wheats are less injured by general 
mildews, than such as are thick-chaffed. ‘These, and other par- 
ticulars already known, are of importance, not only to indivi- 
duals, but to the nation at large, and to mankind in general. 

When farther observations are made by men free of preju- 
dices,—and when facts are accumulated in sufficient numbers, 
illuminated by science,—it is hard to foresee to what extent the 
future discoveries on this interesting subject may be extended. 

10th January, 1815. 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the Failure of the Water Meadows on the Pastoral Estate of 
the Duke of Buccleuch. 


Turse meadows, in number about 40, and containing in all 
above 400 English acres, were designed by the late Duke, for 
the benefit of his pastoral farms, in the counties of Dumfries, 
Roxburgh, Selkirk, and Peebles. A regular and liberal plan 
was adopted, with a view to the forming and watering of them. 
The Duke himself engaged an experienced flooder from Eng- 
land, in order to superintend these operations, and paid him a 
salary for that purpose. It was expected that the produce would 
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be of great use, in supporting the live-stock of that mountainous 
and extensive property. No effort had ever been made in Scot- 
land, on a plan so regular or so extensive. The Highland So- 
ciety obtained a survey of these meadows in 1804 and 1805, 
which was published in the third volume of their Transactions. 
The public entertained sanguine hopes of the success of that 
great undertaking, and likewise of its being the means of induc 
ing others to extend the system of irrigation over other districts 
of Scotland. But, after all, the Duke’s plan has not succeeded. 
Most of these meadows have been put under the plough; and only 
a very small number of them has'been preserved for watering. 

It is as useful to record the failure of some great efforts in im- 
provement, as it is to record the success of others. The public 
are best informed, when the fate of them has been stated on 
both sides ; together with those causes which led on one hand to 
success, and on the other to disappoiatment. ‘The system of ir- 
rigation has been so much recommended, and considered so 
promising of advantage for Scotland, that on this account it 
may be of great use to state the real causes of so great a failure, 
Such an attempt appears to be the more seasonable, because that 
failure seems to be very imperfectly understood, and appears to 
have brought some discredit on the general system of improve- 
ment by irrigation. 

When the plan of these meadows was formed, the state of the 
district was such as to stand much in need of them. <A very 
ample stock of sheep was reared on the grassy mountains of the 
district, and a considerable number of black cattle in the vales, 
‘The summer pastures were plentiful for both kinds of stock, but 
in winter the district was often visited by deep and lasting falls 
of snow: Against such an emergency a stock of hay was justly 
considered as a valuable resource. Bat this object was pro- 
vided for in a great measure, without much dependence on the 
water meadows, by the simultaneous improvements introduced 
by the late Duke of Buccleuch. ‘The waste lands contiguous to 
the farm houses were enclosed and improved, and the Norfolk 
system was introduced in the arable soils. In this way a consi- 
derable supply of artificial food was provided for the live stock. 
The turnips and sown grasses produced a quantity of green and 
dry food for them, of the best quality, and sufficient for the 
wants of the farmers. ‘There was a great surplus when the hay 
of the water meadows was ‘added to this provision; but in a 
country thinly peopled, there was no demand, and therefore no 
sale for it. ‘Ihe liberal-minded and noble owner of that great 
estate, had provided for the same important object, by different 
plans and branches of improvement, which answered so effee- 
jually without irrigation, as in a great measure to supersede it. 
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But why did the farmers not purchase wintering beasts, in 

order to consume the surplus hay, especially in a district so 

i grassy in summer ? It is a rule on the soft green hills which pre- 

vail in those extensive sheep farms, to drain effectually, in order 

(} to prevent that fatal distemper the rot ; and with the same view, 
1] black cattle are not admitted into the sheep-walks, their tathe 
being hazardous to the sheep. These maxims of experience 
i prevented the introduction of additional numbers of cattle ; and 
i. for the sheep stocks, against a season of snow, there was more 
| hay at lest obtained, than was required for them. Of course, 
this hay became a drug in a remote part, where there was no 

sale for it, and where the farmer had no advantageous way to 
| ‘consume it. 

In such a mountainous region, where the vales are of small 
f extent, and the arable soils proportionally limited, a farmer who 
\4 desires to cultivate a convenient extent of lands, for occupying 
| his ploughs and introducing rotations of crops to advantage, 

often finds himself straitened for want of a sufficient extent of 
such lands. He therefore places a higher value on arable than 

4 on grass lands, on account of the comparatively small quantity of 





the former that he possesseth. He requires at least as much 
arable soil as to occupy one plough; and the water-meadow 
rr commonly interfered with this object. 
rf It frequently happened, that more hands were wanted, in or- 


der to form these meadows and keep them in order, and there- 
}. after to cut down the produce, and make it into hay, than a 
f district so thinly peopled could afford to furnish. Very often 
also it proved inconvenient for the farmers to spare their ser- 

vants and their teams, from other necessary purposes, to carry 
on the work of the meadows. 

An alpine region, where the streams descend from the moun- 
i tains without conyeying fertilizing substances in their waters, 
' and where there is not heat enough to nourish crops luxuriant- 
jy, is naturally unpromising for the irrigator : ad neither the 
| water nor the climate of this district were found equal to expec- 
| tation. ‘The crops were neither so.rich, nor so early, nor so 
numerous, as in richer and warmer districts. 
These considerations might have suggested to the superin- 
| | tendant, the propriety of limiting the size of these meadows, and 
] 
i} 


| the expenses of their formation, within prudent bounds. But 
. there is no doubt, that he designed and laid down too many of 
i them ; and that some of these were formed at too great expense; 
ih, while most of them were too large for the water used to float 
F them, and also for the use of the farmers on whose possessions 
they were designed. ‘These errors were occasioned by inatten- 
tion to the waters, the climate, and the progress of impravc- 
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ments otherwise carried on; but if the district had been sufii- 
ciently populous to furnish hands and purchasers for the pro- 
duce of these meadows, this error would have been less percep- 
tible. 

The farmers paid for the labour and materials employed in 
forming these meadows, and in keeping then in due repair. 
Their servants, horses and purses, were in requisition for these 
purposes, when the superintendant of the meadows thought 
proper to require them. If the waters and the climate had been 
favourable, the produce liberal, and the markets easy, the farm- 
ers would have provided for these requisitions with little reluc- 
tance, as they enjoyed the crops. But neither the produce nor 
the markets were encouraging; and so frequently and heavily 
did the mountain torrents break down their works, and injure 
their lands, that even in keeping up these meadows their expen- 
diture was considerable. 

It was chiefly in the designing, and in the formation of them, 
however, that the great errors were committed. A meadow 
should never be designed at all, unless there be fertilizing water 
for it; and no more lands ought to be laid out, than cen be well 
and properly irrigated. The natural value of the lands to be 
laid down, and the prospect of improvement by watering, ought 
also to be well considered,—in connexion with the demand like- 
ly to arise for the produce, and the means of raising it with fa- 
cility. When all these particulars have been considered, it will 
still remain to determine what form the meadow should have, 

In England, the flat meadows are very justly and highly e- 
steemed, when the water is ample and enriching, the climate 
favourable, and the demand for produce liberal. Most English 
bred irrigators are therefore naturally disposed to recommend 
the same system in Scotland. But as all flat meadows require 
to be regularly formed into ridges and furrows, of course in- 
volving in great expense, and afterwards requiring very liberal 
supplies of water,—and as many such flat lands are adapted for 
the ese regular but expensive plan of watering is not 
commonly well suited to the alpine territory, and thinly peo- 
pled districts, which prevail in Scotland. Yet this was the 
prevailing plan, on which the Duke of Buccleuch’s meadows 
were formed. 

A barren slope, that may be watered at little expense by irri- 
gating in catch-work, is a very inviting subject for this improve- 
ment: and various examples of such meadows, laid out at little 
expense, and yet very productive, occur in the Duke’s pastoral 
territory. If the flooder had mostly confine.! his operations to 
this easy plan, he would have succeeded better ; ani particular- 
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ly if the places had been well selected, and no more designed 
than were actually wanted, and capable of being well watered. 
But some of the bon haugh lands of the district were selected 
for meadows ; expensive wears and other works became neces- 
sary ; the water often proved scanty, and poor also; too many 
meadows were formed, and some of these too large; the very 
expensive mode of formation in flat meadows was adopted for 
the most part; the arable soils were thus abridged and mutilat- 
ed ; great expenses were incurred in laying down, enclosing, 
and keeping in repair ; frequent requisitions of money and peo- 
ple became necessary ; the labour attending on these meadows, 
and securing the produce, was considerable, and the returns by 
no means answered expectations,—while the surplus hay was 
quite unsaleable. 

It therefore became apparent, at last, that the plan had been 
executed without proper consideration. It became less necessa- 
ry, indeed, from the progress of other improvements ; but it was 
also conducted without reflection, and carried to an extreme. 
The consequence has been, that most of the flat meadows have 
been converted into corn- fields ; and in that particular district it 
now appears obvious, that the flat lands which are capable of 
tillage, ought not to have been formed into water-meadows at all. 

This expensive lesson of experience may be very useful to o- 
ther parts of Scotland, particularly to similar districts of it. 
But it cannot detract from the merits of the system of irrigation 
in general, when well adapted to the places where it is carried 
on: The best improvements, conducted injudiciously, or carried 
to an extreme, in the end must fail; while, in other circum- 
stances, they are successful. Neither can the failure of these 
meadows detract from the merit of that liberal mind which con- 
ceived the plan: His object was of radical importance to the 
district ; and he attained it, partly by other means. If the plan 
of irrigation had been actually carried on with a view to these, 
and on pradent considerations, and a safe scale, it could not 
well have failed. 

A farmer who thinks of irrigating his lands, will naturally 
consider what extent of meadows he would require, and how 
much he would be able to water and to manage without incon- 
venience.— He will satisfy himself as to the quality of the water, 
by actual trials.—If he can improve a barren slope at little ex- 
pense, he will prefer it before a flat piece of land, which would 
cost him, perhaps, ten times as much to form, and would also 
require more water ; and, afier all, not be improved so much 
in proportion, if the soil be naturally valuable for other pur- 
poses.— He will then consider how his meadow may be most 
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properly enclosed, as without fences he cannot get the benefit of 
it—protect it from depredation—nor pfevent it from becoming 
occasionally hazardous for his live stock—sheep in particular. 

An alpine country seldom possesseth rich waters; the best 
that are found in such a country being commonly those of springs, 
collected into rivulets; while the mossy waters are poor and of 
little use. But when the sheep-walks consist of rocky hills co- 
vered with heath and grass intermixed, and when there is no 
danger of introducing the rot, by admitting black cattle to these 
sheep-walks, the farmers of such a district may purchase in 
wintering beasts, and consume their surplus hay to advantage. 
It follows, that a liberal use may there be made of irrigation, 
on slopes where it may be done at little expense; and yet this 
practice must be restrained within such bounds, as the climate 
and the facility of obtaining hands, may point out. 

The flat mode of regular watering does not seem to promise 
advantage, except in lower districts, where the climate is fa- 
vourable to the raising of a succession of rich crops ; where the 
waters are suitable for the same purpose, and where a supply of 
hands, and a market for the produce may reasonably be expect- 
ed: In these circumstances it may succeed, especially if corn- 
lands be in abundance, and rich grass-lands in request. 

The natural inferences are, that irrigation on slopes, execut- 
ed in catch-work, which may be done by any person of obser- 
vation and sagacity at little expense, is the mode to be recom- 
mended in all highland districts ;—that when it is not unsafe to 
admit black-cattle to the common sheep walks, or in other 
words, where the sheep-stock are not liable tothe rot, this im- 
provement may be very liberally conducted, as the surplus hay 
may be given to wintering beasts ;—that it will still be necessary 
to fimit the extent of it within such bounds, as the convenience 
of hands to make the produce, and of climate for that purpose, 
may prescribe ;—and that it seldom will be found expedient to 
water in flat formation, by regular made ridges and furrows, exe 
cept in the arable districts, where grass-lands are fully more va- 
luable than arable soils, where ample streams of muddy or ens 
riching waters are at command, and where the climate offers 
fair prospect of good, early and numerous crops to repay the 
expense. 

In the Duke of Buecleuch’s pastoral estate these distinctions 
were not made; or at least they were not made the basis of the 
formation. The cow-pastures being confined within the enclos- 
ed fields adjacent to the farm-buildings, in order to separate 
them from the sheep-walks,—it was: with some inconvenience 
that the farmers could spare the pastures of the meadows ia 
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proper time for commencing the watering process. Most of 
them could not well want them till into November, which is too 
late for that purpose. In a short time after, the feeders com- 
monly froze up, while the meadows had received very little be- 
nefit. In any other district, where the cows might have pastur- 
ed more at large, a straitening inconvenience of this kind would 
have been less felt. It would have answered better if a sloping 
piece of ground had been selected from the sheep-walk in order 
to be watered, rather than a large extent of the flat lands, which 
made part of the arable soils and cow-pastures,—both so con- 
fined and so valuable in that particular district. 

Many of the farmers, in 1805, appeared to have stores of hay 
in their stack-yards, extending to three, and some of them to five 
thousand stones. It was considered safer for the use of sheep, 
that the hay of water-meadows should be kept for one year ; 
but to accumulate beyond that, was unnecessary and inconveni- 
ent. Had these meadows been laid down with fiorin, all the in- 
conveniences arising from want of pasture, accumulated sur- 

nlus, and no sale tor it, would have been greatly increased. 
3ut if the superintendant had spared the flat lands,—tried the 
fertilizing powers of the waters before using them extensively,—_ 
formed most of the meadows by his experience and sagacity in 
catch-work, on slopes,—and restricted the number and extent 
of these meadows to the convenience and wants of the several 
farmers,—there can be no doubt that the plan would have suc- 
ceeded, and that it would have been justly viewed as a valuable 
branch of the Duke of Buccleuch’s liberal System or Improves 
MENT in his pastoral estates. ——Jan, 1815. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Queries as to the Application of Blubber as Manure. 

Sir 

; Sir H. Davy, in the Agricultural Chemistry, (in the 4to 
edition, pp. 251 and 252), says, ‘ Amongst oily substances, graves 
‘ and blubber are employed as manure. They are both most 
* useful when mixed with soil, so as to expose a large surface to 
‘ the air, the oxygen of which produces soluble matter from 
‘ them.’ He adds, § Lord Somerville used blubber with great 
« success at his farm in Surrey. It was made into a heap with 
‘ soil; and retained its powers of fertilizing for several successive 
* 


years.’ I have looked into many books which treat of Agri- 
culture, among which I may mention your own useful Maga- 
zine, but have never been able to learn the manner in which 
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Lord Somerville made his blubber-middens. I would therefore 
request, that any of your intelligent correspondents would give 
me an account of the process:— What season of the year it was 
made ;—in what state the compost was when applied to the soil ; 
—what was the quantity applicd to each acre ;—what kind of 
soil it was to which it was applied ;—and what kind of crop it 
was that followed theapplication ? 

I have been the more particular in these inquiries, because a 
gentleman, a friend of mine, has applied the blubber compost 
for two or three years to his land, and has found it to be inju- 
rious to it, that is, has * burnt it,’ as the common saying ex- 
presses it. From which, I fear, he does not know how to con- 
duct the process properly. 

By throwing some light on these inquiries, through the me 
dium of your Publication, you will much oblige 

Your obedient servant, H. S. 

Dundee, 14th Dec. 1814. 





TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


Remarks on the Report of a Committee of the Kirkcudbright Agri« 
cultural Society, on the Improvement of Waste Land, by Alex- 
ander MacLean of Mark, Esq. By Mr Arron. 


Sir, 


Or the numerous topics introduced into your valuable re- 
pository, scarcely any seem to be more interesting than the ac- 
counts given of spirited improvements made by individuals, or 
on particular districts, estates, or even on single farms. Inge- 
nious theories may sometimes do good; but practice, when faith- 
fully detailed, affords a much surer guide. Mere theory, even 
though judicious and well-founded, is not so likely to be listened 
to, as real practical details correctly reported. The greater 
number of farmers are too much wedded to their former courses, 
to listen to the most plausible speculations ; but when they see 
what has actually been accomplished—by whom, in what place, 
and by what means—the results that have followed—it is nv 
longer matter of opinion, but of fact. Scepticism gives way, 
oll conviction is carried home to the mind. When faithfully 
detailed, and collected into a focus in your Magazine, these im- 
provements serve as patterns for imitation, excite many to ex- 
ertion, direct them in their operations, and thereby promote the- 
general interests of agriculture. 

VOL. XVI. NO. 61, 
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To accomplish these important ends, however, the accounts 
: given, ought not only to state, in what particular place the im- 
' ree have been made, but also the whole modus operandi. 

o enable others to follow the example, some account ought to 
be given of the altitude, climate, soil, primitive condition of the / 
ground,—and how, and by what operations, and application of 
i manure, the waste has been reclaimed. Without some account 
of these, people may be deceived and far misled. 

I have been induced to make these remarks, from reading in 
your last Number, an account given by a Committee of the Kirk- 
cudbright Agricultural Society, of certain improvements made 
3 by Alexander MacLean, Esq. of Mark, on a piece of waste 
land near Creetown, in Galloway. According to the report of 
that Committee, Mr M‘Lean has, in the course of a few years, 
( by successful labours ‘ peculiatly characterized by enterprise, 
ta * judgement, perseverance, and industry, removed moors, if 
of ‘ not mountains, which presented nothing to the eye of the tra- 
2 * veller, but an aspect bleak, rude, and barren.’ Of these 

wastes they say he has reclaimed 590 acres, and that * his la- 

* bours are still going most vigorously on. ’ 
, Such a spirited and extensive improvement, in so short a pe- 
He riod, is certainly interesting ; and every thing regarding it ought 
iF to be made known, that others may follow the example of Mr 
Wt MacLean. But, unfortunately, that respectable Committee have 
re only said as much as to excite a degree of curiosity, which, 
as they had mae these improvements, it might have been 
easy for them to have gratified. They have given no informa- 
tion by which those who may be disposed to follow the laudable 
example, can be guided in their operations. They do not tell 
us whether this barren moor lies in a high or in a low situation 
—whether the soil is clay, sand, or moss—by what course of 
operation it has been reclaimed—what the improvement cost per 
acre—what crops it has yielded—how much of the expense these 
crops have repaid——what is now the value of the ground, compar- 
ed with what it was in a state of nature—nor any one thing that 
can serve to instruct others how to proceed in similar cases. 
They indeed suggest, that their Society should recommend to 
its members and others, ‘ to visit and examine what has been 
* done by Mr MacLean.’ This may’suit those who reside in 
[ the neighbourhood ; but, to me and others, who live at 100 
| 


miles’ distance, it is far from being convenient to survey these im- 
provements. + 





+ It was scarcely to be expected that all these particulars should have been de- 
tailed in the Report of the Committee to their own Society; but it is hoped some 
of its members will favour us with a full account of Mr MacLean’s improvements, 
se honourable to himself, and likely to be so interesting to the public.—Con, 
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These gentlemen indeed say, that Mr MacLean had inform- 
ed them ‘ that the cause of such progress, is altogether owin 
* to the introduction of paring and burning; the benefit ot 
* which process, on such land, he declares incalculable:’ and 
they say that about 150 Winchester bushels of lime have been 
applied to each acre. 

The application of lime to waste land, must certainly be in 
all cases very.proper; but before the propriety of paring and 
burning can be determined upon, it becomes necessary to at- 
tend to the natural condition of the waste land—the soil of 
which it is composed—the facility of procuring manure, or o- 
ther means of improvement. Some have become so intoxicat- 
ed with paring and burning, that they recommend it in all 
cases. Even wien land of the best quality has been long en- 
riched by rest, many have strongly recommended to pare and 
burn it, before cropping—an operation every way as absurd, as 
it would be for a farmer to dry and burn his farm-yard dung; 
before carrying it to the field. 

The ground reclaimed by Mr MacLean is not indeed rich 
old curl but there are other cases where paring and burning 
would be equally improper. If the soil of waste land is but thin, 
and composed chiefly of moss, formed over a subsoil of rock, 
gravel, or sand, willbe could be more absurd or improper, 
than to pare and burn any part of it. By burning in such cases, 
every thing that could form a soil is reduced to ashes, which may 
yield one great, and one or twu inferior crops; but the ground 
would be for ever after reduced to absolute sterility. 

If the soil was rough flow-moss, the burning of some part 
of the foggy hillocks, or deaf inert heights, to bring the sur- 
fuce more to a level, and get at moss below, which was more 
proper for cropping, might be advisable. But to trust to that 
as the only or principal mode of improving moss, is most impro- 
per. I aim well informed, that some in high repute among a- 
griculturists have strongly recommended, not only to commence 
the improvement of moss-soil by paring and burning, but to con- 
tinue to pare and burn, and crop from year to year, to any ex- 
tent. But, with all deference to these intelligent gentlemen, I 
have no scruple in saying, that, of all the modes of improve- 
ment ever attempted upon a moss soil, that of paring and burn- 
ing is the most improper. The ashes that are obtained by burn- 
ing pure moss, especially flow-moss, are so extremely scanty, 
that the whole that are produced from a ton of moss will scarce- 
ly fill a man’shat. The small quantity of alkaline salts that these 
ashes contain, produces one good crop, and one of an inferior 
quality; after which, the er nothing valuable. In burn- 

2 
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ing pe: t, even when dry, and in a grate, by far the greatest part 
of the ashes are cinder or coke, which are as unfit as water-sand 
for either manure or a soil. When the moss is burnt in the 
fields, before it is perfectly dried, the proportion of real ashes 
#; still smaller, and that of the granulated cinder or. char much 
greater. Of course, less js formed into manure, and more re- 
mains as coke, to the great injury of the soil. That char is 
as insoluble and sterile as pure sand ; and being lighter, and na- 
turally dry, it facilitates the escape of moisture from the soil, 
which is the greatest defect in all improved moss. Wherever 
part of any moss has been burnt, it never again yields such good 

asture as that which has been otherwise managed. Patches of 
it become bare of grass, and covered chiefly with the Bryum pur- 
pureum, a plant of a red colour, that rises thick like the hairs of 
a man’s beard, and which is fornd on the turf that covers stone 
dikes, on the parapets of bridges, old buildings, over lime rnb- 
bish, or other places that are too dry for the growth of the gra- 
mina. 

Some recommend paring and burning in alt cases where a 
rough sward of coarse herbage covers the ground. I am hum- 
bly of opinion, however, that where the object in burning is 
merely to reduce the herbage to manure, i, would be much bet- 
ter to do so by the application of lime, or other fermenting sub- 
stances, and to mix that coarse herbage into the soi. If it is 
a dry sandy or gravelly soil, the herbage will soon rot, and en- 
rich it ten times more in the end than if it were burnt. Even 
in a clay soil, the herbage mixed into it opens the pores of the 
adhesive clay ; and, though the herbage be long m rotting into 
manure, yet it operates as an admixture in the soil, and renders 
it more friable. And if the first crop is not so good, the after 
crops will be much better than if the herbage had been burnt. 

The only case where burning can be advantageous, or, in my 
humble opinion, even excuseable, is where a coarse bulky herb- 
age, and some moss-earth has been formed over a subsoil of 
strong adhesive barren clay, too stubborn for being fertile, or 
promoting the growth of corn or grass. If part of the mossy 
surface, with a considerable portion of the clay, is dried, and 
afterwards burnt, as much of the clay will be roasted or torrified, 
as, when mixed with the soil, will open its pores, facilitate the 
escape of moistuge, enlarge the pasture of plants, and turn the 
soft adhesive clay, into an open friable earth. 

After having heard much that has been, or can be advanced, 
in support of the practice, and examined thousands of fields in 
both kingdoms, where paring and burning has been practised, 
these seem to me to be the only cases where burning of any part 
ef the soil can do good, or even where it will not do much harm. 
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That it produces one great and one medium crop, is well knowns 
but that, after these, the ground is in all other cases (save those 
1 have mentioned) reduced to sterility ever after, is also certain. 
Where tenants have but short leases, it is their interest, and 
too often their practice, to pare and burn. But if any person 
will only examine, a few years after, the fields where these ope- 
rations have been carried on, they will soon perceive their dire- 
ful effects. Paring and burning, and old turf, appear to me to 
be the t\® greatest errors, or rather (though the term may sound 
harsh) absurdities, into which many of our brethren in England 
have gone, and in which some of them obstinately persist. The 
high authorities that may be brought from the other side of the 
Tweed, to controvert my opinions, or the few proselytes they 
have made in Scotland, will not deter me from doing what [ 
conceive to be right in itself, and for the prosperity of agricul- 
ture, or from raising my feeble voice against what I believe to 
have a contrary tendency. Wituiam Arron. 
Strathaven, 26th Dec. 1814, 
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TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 


On the superior Qualities of Fiorin Grass. 





By Ma Aiton, Stvathaven. 
Sir, 

Tuere is probably no other species of crop that has been 
so strongly recommended by some, and so much reprobated by 
others, as the fiorin grass. The advocates for that grass have 
represented it as far superior in quantity and quality to all other 
grasses ; while others consider it as a weed, unworthy of notice. 
Believing that both are so far wrong, and having myself paid the 
strictest attention to the subject for several years past, I beg 
leave humbly to offer a few remarks :—1st, On the soil proper 
for the grass; 2d, the quantity it yields ; and $4, its quality. 

Ist, That the Reverend Doctor, by whom the superior qua- 
lity of the fiorin grass was discovered and made known, may, 
in the ardour of his zeal to render it useful, or when he met 
with unreasonable opposition, have recommended to plant it in 
soils and situations to which it was but ill adapted; and that 
some may have been led into errors as to the soil and mode of 
treatment, cannot be denied. But it is equally certain, that 
wherever any level, marshy, mossy piece of ground, has been 
dug up, a sinall quantity of manure given, and the planting 
rightly conducted, the rcturns have been three times the weight, 
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and more than four times the value, of any other crop of grass 
cut from any soil whatever. That a profitable return in florin 
may be obtained from other soils may be also true. But I have 
no scruple in saying, that every occupier of marshy ground, 
composed of earthy moss, or alluvial soil, neglects his own inte- 
rest, and that of the public, if he does not dig it up and plant it 
with fiorin grass. 

2d, The quantity per acre will, like that of every otber crop, 
vary with circumstances. In some instances, no less than 3000 
stones English of green fiorin grass have been cut from one 
Scots acre of land. There was cut, upon the 3!st December 
1814, in the presence of Sir James Stewart of Coltness, Mr 
Trotter of Dreghorn, and the Reverend Mr Livingston, from 
one fall of ground, near the manse of Cambusnethan, sixteen 
stones of 16 lib. per stone; being at the rate of 2560 stones of 
green fiorin, per Scots acre. It is perfectly well established, 
that 1600 stones is no more than an average return of this grass, 
where the soil is favourable for its growth, and the culture right- 
ly conducted. 

$d, The vastly superior quality of the fiorin, to all other 
grasses, is now established beyond all controversy. It has been 
well ascertained by Sir James Stewart, that three stones English 
per day of fiorin, are alone perfectly sufficient to fatten a stot, 
of 30 stones weight or more, in from 100 to 150 days, accord- 
ing to the condition of the animal when put up, his aptitude to 
fatten, &c. Several Highland stots, of more than 30 stones 
weight, sinking offal, have been fattened this season, and are 
now fattening at Coltness, on that quantity of fiorin alone ; and 
the former in less than 150 days. I ate, on the 7th January 
1815, part of the beet of one of these stots, cooked in different 
ways, and saw more of it in the larder, as fat, sweet, and juicy, 
as any I ever tasted. Several noblemen and gentlemen, still 
better judges, concurred in that opinion, And one of these 
stots, which I handled, and which has been fattened entirely on 
green fiorin, in the proportion of three stones English per day, 
is the fattest stot I ever felt, and has been, by competent judges, 
pronounced one of the faitest in Scotland. - 

Some other stots in the same yard, which are of the same age 
and weight, and were every way in similar habit when put up 
to fatten, and which have received eight stones four lib. turnips, 
and half a stone good ryegrass hay per day, sare far from being 
so fat as those fed on fiorin alone. 

Taking these as a specimen, it will appear that five stots of a 
moderate size may be fattened, to the highest pitch, in a period 
ef 150 days, on 2250 stones of fiorin ; which is far less than hag 
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often been cut from one acre. It will also appear, that the same 
number of stots, fed for the same period on turnip and hay, 
will consume the produce of 1} acre of the former, and two 
acres of the latter, without being so fat, or their flesh nearly so 
good, as those fed on the produce of little more than one acre of 
fiorin. 

Sir James Stewart is now feeding at Coltness, 4 horses, 4 large 
milk cows, 3 calves, 2 stots, and 16 wedders, and the only food 
they get is 16 stones green fiorin per day, with two single feeds 
of corn to one of the horses, and an English pint per day to 
each wedder to render them very fat. This supply of fiorin for 
150 days, amounts to only 2400 ston, or the produce of an 
acre of good, or 14 acre medium fiorin. But every experienced 
feeder of stock will know, that were the same cattle to be fed on 
hay and potatoes, it would cost from 60/. to 66/. to supply them 
for 150 days. 

Sir James has four milk cows, which get a partial supply of 
fiorin, and they are all evidently in better habit than those that 
get none. The same thing is obvious on all the stock fed on 
that grass. 

Cattle of every description give the fiorin a preference to every 
other food. ; 

John Dunlop, Esq. collector of the customs at Port-Glasgow, 
and the Reverend Mr Livingston, Cambusnethan, saw, on the 
24th November 1814, three saddle-horses, belonging to Sir 
James Stewart, all of them in high condition, prefer green fiorin 
to good oats, when both were laid before them at the same time. 

Sir Henry Hay Macdougal, Bart., and W. Elliot Lockhart, 

M. P. saw the preference given by horses to fiorin grass, which 
had been cut two months before, over oats, yellow turnips, po- 
tatoes, and carrots. 
Some who are disposed to controvert the superior qualities of 
this grass, say cattle prefer it because it is green; and they 
qual prefer any other thing that was so. Cattle have, no 
doubt, a strong desire for green food, when fed on that which 
is dry only. Bat are not turnips, potatoes, and carrots, all 
green food? Yet it is well attested, that these, as well as oats, 
were all rejected for fiorin. Had that grass nothing else to re- 
commend it, its being green, wien every other grass is withered, 
and when (except turnip and phicioes! we have no other green 
food, it would be sufficient to determine in its favour. But it is 
not on that account alone, but on account of the saccharine mat- 
ter it contains, to a much greater extent than any other grass, 
that cattle prefer it to oats. 

] saw on the 7th January instant, fiorin grass which had been 
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dried within the fender in Coltness library, for 24 hours, till it 
was as dry as any hay, offered to a horse, when eating good 
oats, and the animal left the oats to eat the fiorin hay ; and fol- 
lowed Sir James as he withdrew with the favourite grass ; and 
though the groom was all the time holding a sieve with oats to 
the horse’s mouth, he did not taste them while he could 1each 
the dry fiorin. But whenever it was withdrawn, and ryegrass 
hay offered, the horse took to the oats: which he again left as 
often as the fiorin was replaced. This animal must either have 
been ignorant of the strong objections raised to this grass, by 
some theoretical people ; or he has the presumption to disregard 
their speculations, and t+ judge for himself. He trusts more to 
his own palate than to well written books. Besides Sir James 
Stewart and his servants, who have so often witnessed the pre- 
ference given by the horses at Coltness to fiorin, before every 
other food, Robert Ainslie, Esq. W. S. and William Duncan, 
Esq. deputy keeper of the Register of Sasines at Hamilton, were 
present with me on this occasion. 

The very superior quantity, and richer quality of butter, when 
cows are even partially fed on fiorin, is a decisive proof of the 
superior value of that grass; as the following instances will show. 

Twelve Scots pints of milk, drawn from cows at Coltness fed 
on oat straw, yielded 44 oz. of butter. But when the same cows 
had 16 lib. fiorin each per day, 12 pints of their milk yielded 
74 oz. of still better butter, 

December 12. 1812, churned 12 pints of milk, taken from the 
cows fed upon straw, and 15 lip. of fiorin grass per day, newly 
cut, and the produce was 2 lib. 18 oz. or 63 oz. November 3d, 
1813, churned 12 pints taken from the cows fed on straw, and 
16 lib. of green fiorin grass per day, and the produce was 2 lib. 
21 oz. of butter. 

On the 15th November 1814, there was churned the cream 
of 24 English quarts of milk, taken from three cows fed on 
straw, and occasionally out on common pasture during the day, 
and the produce turned out to be 2 lib. 12 oz. English weight, 
or 44 oz. of butter. But on the 25th of that month, there was 
churtied from the same quantity of milk, taken from the same 
three cows, fed as before, with the addition of 16 lib. English of 
green fiorin to each per day, and the produce was ¢ Jib. 2 0z. of 
much richer butter. 

December 10th, 1814, the dairy maid at Coltness churned 
20 Scots pints of milk, from cows fed on fiorin, and the pro- 
duce was 5 lib. 164 oz. Tron weight, or 129 oz. 

On 31st December, 1814, there was churned at Coltness, ten 
pints of milk, from the same three cows, fed as before, and the 
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produce was in butter 590z. This was in presence of Lord 
Succoth and Mr Tretter of Dreghorn. 

Believing that a part of your columns cannot be more use- 
fully occupied, than in communicating to the public, facts that 
are so interesting, and so respectfully attested, I shall offer no 
apology for troubling you with these statements. I would wish to 
treat, with due respect, those who despise, as well as those who 
recommend fiorin—to listen, as I have long done, to the argu- 
ments on both sides—and to form an opinion from well attest- 
ed facts. ‘Those I have stated, and many others that might 
have been mentioned, satisfy me,.as I am confident they will 
satisfy every impartial and unprejudiced mind —that fiorin, when 
planted in its proper soil, and rightly cultivated, will make a 
more valuable return, than almost any other crop—-that it is 
highly valuable as the only species of green food for winter use 
yet known among the gramina—that whetever speculative writers 
may say, cattle prefer it to al] other food—and that the produce 
of one acre of fiorin will go farther in fattening cattle, than that 
of three acres, cropped with potatoes, turnips, and ryegrass 
sade into hay. Iam, Sir, your, &c. 

Wut. Aiton. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE, 





Of the Obligation on Tenants in Scotland to consume Straw, Tur- 
nip, and Green Crop, on-their Farms, independent of Express 
Stipulation. 










Sir, 

In the month of December 1512, I had the pleasure of 
passing an evening in the company of eight respectable farmers 
of the county of Mid-Lothian, when a tenant’s right of dispos- 
ing of potatoes, turnips, or other green crop, was brought under 
discussion, it being understood that the lease itself contained no 
stipulation on the subject. [t was the opinion of ali these gen- 
tlemen, that in such a case, a tenant was at full liberty to cis- 
pose of these crops, without being obliged, either previously or 
subsequently to their removal, to procure manure from any 
other source than his own farm. My view of the question wag 
different. It appeared to me, that as green crops used on the 
farm contributed largely to increase the quantity, and improve 
the quality of the dunghill, a general right of this nature wight 
be so exercised, as materially to affect the interest of the pro- 
prietor ; and after the best consid¢ration I could giye to the 
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question, I was obliged still to abide by my own opinion, and 
to maintain, that potatoes, turnips, and cultivated herbage, 
either in a green or dried state, could not be carried off a farm 
by a tenant, unless he previously brought to it such an equiva- 
lent in dung, as the crops to be carried off would have furnish- 
ed, had they been consumed on the lands. 

Among other gentlemen present, was Mr John Brodie, te- 
nant, Chesterhall, who sik a leading part in the discussion, 
and seemed disposed to treat rather lightly my sentiments, and 
to support his own, with perhaps more confidence than the in- 
trinsic value of his arguments entitled him to assume. He spoke 
of the question as having on several cecasions been the subject 
of legal discussion, and referred me generally to authorities 
which he said were agreeable to his views, and decisive of the 
matter; while I, on the other hand, expressed my belief that 
the question was entirely new, and had never been decided by 
the Court of Session. In course of the discussion, I also refer- 
red to a question precisely in point, then before that Court. Of 
the truth of this, Mr Brodie expressed strong doubts, and call- 
ed. upon me to produce my authority for what he was pleased to 
consider a very extraordinary opinion; at the same time insist- 
ing, though still without any special reference, that there were 
numerous authorities in favour of his own. In consequence of 
this challenge, I felt it a duty to myself to make inquiry as to 
the law of the case, and particularly regarding the proceedings 
in the question to which I referred, as being then before 
Court; and on the 22d December 1812, I took the liberty of 
addressing Mr Brodie by letter, stating the circumstances of 
this case, and pointing out bow clearly and decidedly my opi- 
nion was confirmed by the interlocutor of the Lord Ordwary, 
to be afterwards mentioned, though the parties had not ac- 
quiesced in his judgment. 

Since that time, the Court, after considering the arguments 
used by the parties, has pronounced a final interlocutor in this 
case, which must be held as the Jaw of the land for the present. 
My first intention was to request that you would give a place in 
your Magazine to my letter to Mr Brodie only, but, upon a lit- 
tle reflection, the decision of the Court appears to be of such 
importance to Scottish agriculture, that I have preferred offer- 
ing to the attention of your readers, a short view of the circum- 
stances which-gave rise to this question,—of the leading argu- 
ments brought forward in support of the respective claims of the 
came of the final decision of the Court, by which the 
aw regarding this point has been settled.—There was another 
question before the Court, combined in discussion with the fore- 
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going, and upon which judgment was given at the same time. 
It respected a tenant’s right to carry his corn and pulse crops 
from one farm, to be thrashed on another belonging to a dif- 
ferent landlord, he bringing back the fodder. Though this 
question is not so important as the one respecting the green 
crops, it is also deserving of attention. 

The parties in this cause were, the late Lieutenant-Colonel 
Hercules Scott of Brotherton, pursuer, and Mr James Dur- 
ham, tenant of the farms of Mathers and Bailandro, in the 
county of Kincardine, defender. The farm of Ballandro be+ 
longed to Colonel Scott; but that of Mathers to another pro- 
prietor. The tenant had been in the practice of carrying the 
crop of Ballandro to be thrashed on his farm of Mathers, about 
a mile distant, where he had a thrashing mill worked by water. 
He also found it convenient to raise turnips on Ballandro rather 
than on Mathers, part of which he also carried to be consumed 
by his cattle on the latter farm. Besides this, a small part of his 
turnip and clover crops were sold to the inhabitants of the vil- 
lage of Johnshaven, which lies near the farm of Ballandro. ‘The 
proprietor, Colonel Scott, objected to this management, and ap- 
plied to the Sheriff of Kincardineshire to prohibit and interdict 
James Durham from carrying off, in future, from the farm of 
Ballandro, any of the corn or grain to be thrashed, or any of 
the turnip, or other green crop raised thereon ; at the same time 
claiming damages for the injury the farm was alleged to have al- 
ready sustained by the abstractions complained of. 

After a good deal of procedure before the Sheriff, which it is 
unnecessary to detail, he ultimately pronounced an interlocutor, 
allowing the defender to ‘ carry any part of his corn and straw 
* to be thrashed at his thrashing-mill, he returning the fodder 
* of the corn and straw, and finding caution to do so, to be 
* consumed on his farm of Ballandro; and found that, if he 
* carries from any other place dung equal to what might have 
‘ been made from his turnip when consumed with his straw, 
* that he shall be at liberty to carry off such turnip, he the de- 
* fender finding caution.to bring such quantity of dung to Bal- 
* Jandro farm. ’ . 

Both parties were dissatisfied with the Sheriff's interlocutor, 
which soon after was brought under review of the Court of Ses- 
sion by bills of advocation ; and the Lord Ordinary, after hear- 
ing Counsel for parties, altered the interlocutor of the Sheriff; 
and, * in so far as regards the turnip and green crop, found, 
* that the tenant is not entitled to carry off any part thereof 
* from the farm in question, on any pretence whatever; and 
* with regard to the corn and fodder, found that the tenant 
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may carry the same from Ballandro to Mathers, to be thrash- 
ed at the defender’s mill on the farm of Mathers, on the 
express condition of his giving intimation to the proprietor, 
or his factor or overseer, of the quantity to be so carried off 
to be thrashed, before it is done; and that he shall bring back 
the whole straw within twenty-four hours. ’ 

This interlocutor the parties submitted to the consideration 
of the First Division of the Court, who, after advising mutual 
memorials, &c. altered the Lord Ordinary’s interlocutor, in so 
far as related ‘ to the sole disposal and removal of the turnips and 
* other green crop, the produce of the lands of Ballandro and 
* Johnshaven ; and found, that the petitioner James Durham 
* has right to dispose of, and remove and sell the said turnips 

and other green crop; but under provision always, of his re- 

turning to the said lands a quantity of dung equal to what 
would have been produced trom such turnip and green crop 
if consumed on said lands, and he finding caution to that ef- 
fect; and, with respect to the removal of the straw and fod- 
der, the Lords being equally divided in opinion, they super- 

* seded advising, for the opinion of the senior Ordinary. ’ 

‘Thereafter, the Lords having resumed consideration of this 

cause, * They ordained James Durham, the tenant, to find 
caution duly to return the straw and fodder within forty-eight 
hours after removal for the purpose of thrashing at the thrash- 
ing-mil] ; and, with this variation and addition, adhered to 
the Lord Ordinary’s interlocutor concerning the straw and 
fodder ; and refused the prayer of Colonel Scott’s petition, 
and also of James Durham’s petition ; and decerned accord- 
ingly. ’ 

These interlocutors seem to have given as little satisfaction as 
the former, and the parties presented reclaiming petitions, pray- 
ing for an alteration ;—the pursuer insisting on his original de- 
mands, and the defender objecting to the limitation respecting 
the disposal of his green crops, and the time fixed for return- 
ing the straw of the corn crops, after being thrashed. Upon 
adyising these petitions, the Court, on the 17th of February, 
1813, pronounced this final interlocutor. * The Lords having 
* resumed consideration of this petition, and advised the same 
§ with the answers thereto; and having also advised the reclaiming 
* petition for James Durham, they Refuse the prayer of the pe- 
tition for James Durham; and on the petition for Colonel 
$ Scott, they Alier their formerinteriocutor reclaimed against; and 
¢ Find that James Durham is bound to consume the whole straw, 
§ turnip and green crop, the produce of the lands of Ballandro, 
* upon the ground of the same; and that he has no right to ree 
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* move the said straw, turnip or green crop, or any portion of 
* the same, to the lands of Mathers, to be thrashed out, or used 
* or consumed there ; and grant interdict against his so doing 
‘ accordingly; and decern: And farther, Find James Durham li- 
* able in expenses of process ; Appoint an account thereof to be 
‘lodged; and remit the same, when lodged, to the auditor of 
* Court to tax and report.’ 

The arguments brought forward by the parties to this cause, 

though spread throughout several voluminous papers, ate short- 
ly as follow. 
" On the part of the pursuer it was contended, That by the law 
of Scotland, every tenant was under an implied obligation “ to 
keep and consume on a farm, the whole dung annually made on 
it:” That this obligation respecting dung necessarily extended 
to the materials from which dung is made: That on this prin« 
ciple, all the straw or fodder must be consumed upon the farm: 
That green crops are raised solely to procure the necessary supply 
of dung, “* in country farms removed from great towns,” anc& 
therefore come under the same law that applies to fodder: That 
the practice with regard to fodder and green crops on farms near 
to great towns, was not applicable in this case: And that aland- 
lord would not be sufficiently secured by a tenant’s finding cau- 
tion to bring back the straw, and an ae in dung for the 
turnip removed—because of the difficulty of determining what 
is a fiir equivalent for the latter—and because, in respect to the 
former, it cannot be known whether the exact quantity is re- 
turned. The pursuer, however, did not object to the delender’s 
disposing of any part of his turnip, or other green crops, to the 
inhabitants of the village of Johnshaven, on condition that he, 
bond fide, brought back dung in return. But it was strongly 
urged, that to permit the straw and turnips to be carried to a 
farm belonging to ancther proprietor, might occasion very se- 
rious injury to the rights of the pursuer as landlord, and could 
hardly fail to deteriorate his lands, notwithstanding the defend- 
er’s allegations about returning the straw and dung, the truth of 
which the pursuer could have no means of accurately ascertain- 
ing. 

‘On the other hand, the tenant maintained, That by the terms 
of his lease he was tied down to no particular management as to 
the disposal of his turnip, green crop, or fodder, but was mere- 
ly taken bound ‘ to observe the rules of good husbandry in re- 
gard to manuring and cropping ;” no restrictions having been 
imposed till the last five years of his tack: That the distance 
between Ballandro and Mathers being little more than a mile, 
and the road passing through the defender’s own ficlds, his 
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practice in carrying his crop to his thrashing- mill on the latter 
farm, was dictated by a prudent regard to his own interest, with- 
out the least intention of doing injustice to Ballandro, of which 
his lease was longer than of the farm of Mathers: That he 
had brought dung every year from the village of Johnshaven ; 
and had annually paid 150/. Sterling for lime: That he brought 
back the straw of the corn thrashed at Mathers, and also an 
equivalent in dung for what part of his turnips he had carried 
thither: That there was no established authority in support of 
the pursuer’s plea; no special agreement between the parties ; 
nor was the defender’s conduct inconsistent with the rules of 
good husbandry, in exchanging a part of his turnip crop for 
manure, as this was the practice of every tenant in the neigh- 
bourhood of all the towns and villages in Scotland: That, ac- 
cording to the pursuer, the sale of potatoes, turnips, carrots, 
cabbages, hay, and cut-grass, as et straw for the supply of 
barracks, and other purposes, must be altogether prohibited : 
That the half of the produce of arable land would thus be placed 
extra commercium, the effect of which must be to discourage the 
cultivation of green crops, by which the soil has been so much 
ameliorated, and to lead back to a succession of exhausting corn 
crops: That in point of fact his farm was cultivated in the best 


manner, and is in a condition with which the pursuer had great 
reason to be satisfied: And, that he was willing to go into a 
proof that the farm was in a state of good order ; and that, un- 
less the pursuer chose to join issue with him on that point, he 
had no right to complain. 

Some other arguments were arene forward by the parties, 


with which I shall not trouble you, being of inferior considera- 
tion. There is, however, one admission made, and frequently 
repeated by the parties, upon which I beg leave to offer a re- 
mark, viz. that green crops are raised solely to procure the ne- 
cessary quantity of dung on farms having no extraneous supply. 
Of the importance of green crops, and of their now forming a 
part of every judicious system of British husbandry, we have the 
most ample proofs. By them, the state of agriculture has been 
so much improved, and indeed the condition of society so much 
ameliorated, that their introduction may be considered as form- 
ing a new era in the annals of our pas It is also well 
known, that their consumption furnishes a valuable addition to 
the stock of home-made manure, the quality of which is at the 
same time greatly improved. But their relative value as manure- 
furnishing crops, cannot be exactly known, until it be proved 
how much more or less the soil is exhausted by their production, 
than by that of white crops; and their value in this respect de- 
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pends in a great degree also on the manner in which they are 
consumed, whether along with straw or by themselves. Be- 
sides this, it is quite incorrect to consider them as valuable sole- 
ly on this account; their other recommendations being much 
more important. 1st, The chief value even of turnips consists in 
the supply of food which they furnish to man through the me- 
dium of live-stock ; and that of potatoes is too well known to re- 

uire notice. 2d, They in many instances supersede summer- 
fallow, and in others render it less frequently necessary than for- 
merly ; while white crops have suffered no diminution either in 
quantity or quality. And, lustly, they give a great variety to 
courses of cropping, which is found to,be congenial to every 
soil. 

In regard to the decision of the Court, there can be no doubt 
that in prohibiting James Durham from thrashing his corn 
crops, and consuming his turnips on the farm of Mathers, 
they acted upon ag; of the soundest policy. The privi- 
lege claimed by James Durham, undoubtedly exposed the land- 
lord’s interest to undue and unnecessary risk; and a tenant with 
the best intentions, can scarcely carry on such an interchange 
between the farms of different proprietors, without detriment to 
one of them. Landlords may permit such practices, if they 
please; but, as our law presently stands, a court of justice 
could not be expected to sanction them. The interlocutor, 
however, goes farther than this, and expressly prohibits the re- 
moval of any straw, turnip or green crop from the farm of 
Ballandro, on any account whatever; a restriction which the 
pursuer in this case does not seem to have either demanded or 
anticipated. It was admitted by him, that a supply of dun 
was furnished by the inhabitants of Johnshaven; and he amed 
distinctly to the Court, that he had no objection to any bond 
fide exchange of the produce of Ballandro tor dung from that 
village. But the Court have even prohibited this; and in so do- 
ing, have given an explanation of the law of Scotland in re- 
gard to the commerce in green crops and fodder, of which the 
greater part of your readers are probably ignorant. By. this 
interpretation, no farmer, even in the neighbourhood of great 
towns, is secure from challenge by a captious landlord, if he sell 
his green crops and fodder, although he can prove that be has 
brought to his farm considerably more dung than these crops 
would have furnished, if consumed upon the ground. It is true, 
that a paction between the parties can always prevent dangerous 
applications of this law. But, though this may do very well for 
the future, still in regard to current leases, the law, as it now 
stands, may give rise to many vexatious questions. For, so far 
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as I have been able to inform myself, very few of the leases in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, contain any covenants with 
respect either to the sale of farm produce, or the purchase of 
dung, excepting for the last four years. It may perhaps be said, 
that as Johnshaven is but a small village, the reasoning in refer- 
ence to a farm situated in its neighbourhood, does not apply to 
one in the vicinity of the metropolis of Scotland. The princi- 
ple, however, seems to apply to both. ‘The dung supplied by 
Johnshaven may bear as great a proportion to the straw and 
zreen crops wanted for consumption there, as the dung furnish- 
éd by the city of Edinburgh does to the wants of its inhabitants. 
It is admitted, that the present population of Johnshaven is a 
thousand souls, which, before the expiration of James Durham’s 
lease, may be more than doubled ; still he has no right to trans- 
act with them in an exchange of commodities that might be be- 
neficial to both. 

If it should be said that such a prohibition would not be ex- 
tended to farms near Edinburgh, Glasgow, or other large towns, 
then this important question occurs, where shall the line of de- 
marcation be drawn? and of how many thousand inhabitants 
must a town consist, before farmers shall be alowed to furnish 
them with a bushel of potatoes or a cart of turnips, a bundle of 
green clover or a stone of hay or straw? Upon the whole, it is 
to be hoped the comprehensive language of the interlocutor, 
prohibiting the disposal of green crops without. exception or li- 
mitation, will hereafter be qualified ; or the situations to which 
the restriction applies be distinctly pointed out.—I am, &c. 

‘Tuomas Laurie. 

Inverleith, near Edinburgh, Jan. 19, 1815. 


Remarks.—It is scarcely necessary to observe, that though we 
are not entitled to doubt for a moment that the decision in this 
case is agreeable to law, yet it may be permitted to inquire, how 
far this law may affect the interests of individuals, and of agri- 
culture in general ;—whether it can be reconciled with the uni- 
versal practice of farmers; and, what is of more importance, 
with public utility. The question is not only new and highly 
important, but, from the different interlocutors of our Supreme 
Court, seems to be one of considerable difficulty. We shall 
venture to say, too, that some of the arguments of both the li- 
tigants, appear to have been singularly injudicious. 

It is well known, that the extensive cultivation of turnips and 
other green crops, even in the most improved counties of Scot- 
land, was not established so early as half a century ago; that in 
several districts they do not yet enter largely into courses of crop- 
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ping; and that, with the exception of potatoes,. these bene« 
ficial crops are still almost unknown in some of the north- 
ern counties, at least in a Pate of the tenantry. Where- 
ever they are not cultivated alternately with corn-crops, ac- 
cording to the best practice of modern husbandry, the latter 
must necessarily follow one another in succession; and the soil, 
after being thus exhausted, is left in an unproductive state for 
several years, before it can be subjected. to a similar course of 
deterioration. Landlords, indeed, almost everywhere, now take 
care to stipulate for the culture of green-crops ; and, in the least 
improved districts, commonly set a very good example, on their 
home-farms ; yet it is certain, notwithstanding, that these crops 
make their way very slowly in many places. The small tenants 
of some of the western and northern counties, do not readily 
perceive their own interest in raising crops, which often donot 
pay expenses; and it is scarcely possible to make a good far- 
mer by the compulsory covenants of a lease. The best encour- 
agement to cultivate turnip and clover, with tenants of this de- 
scription, probably would be, to permit their converting them at 
once into money, if they had an opportunity: All the dung that 
had been made under the old management, would still be applied 
© the la nd; and, besides this, the soil would neither get full of 
weeds, nor be so much impoverished, as by consecutive corn= 
crops. If this permission should have the effect of extending the 
culture of green-crops, there can be little doubt that the interest 
of the landlord would be promoted, even though the whole of 
them were carried off the ground. 

The policy of this law, to say the least of it, is therefore ex- 
tremely doubtful; and seems calculated rather to injure, than to 
serve he landholder ; and to obstruct, instead of encouraging, 
the extension of an improved system of husbandry. 

But there is another interest affected by this law, which is stilt 
better entitled to regard than that of the parties themselves. Is 
it possible that the law of Scotland prohibits a farmer from supply- 
ing the towns and villages within his reach, with an article of such 
essential importance to the lower classes, as potatoes? We do 
not by any means agree with those who have gone so far as to 
recommend, that the cultivation of this root should be enforced 
by the Legislature ; but there are certainly few or none who will 
subscribe to the trashy effusions of Mr Cobbett, and wish to ba- 
nisht potatoes from the poor man’s table. Yet we are greatly 
mistaken if potatoes are not comprehended under the general 
appellation of ‘* green-crop,” by every agriculturist in Britain ; 
and not less so, if it be not the universal practice of farmers to 
sell potatoes off their lands, wherever there is‘such a demand as 
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to make it their interest to cultivate them to an extent beyond 
what their own consumption may require. 

It would extend this note to an undue length to consider the 
mutual advantages to the producer and the consumer, of a free 
commerce in other green-crops ; or to point out the numerous 
inconveniences that would be felt by almost every class of socie- 
ty, were this law strictly observed in practice. “The cow-feeder 
would be obliged to remove to the country, and send his milk 
from a distance to his town-customers ; the earrier and carter 
must, in every case grow their own hay and straw ; every citi- 
zen who exhibits on his bit of blood of a Sunday, would have 
to trust the noble animal to some ignorant peasant some miles off 
the other days of the week ; and it might require a special en- 
actment of the Legislature to enable the traveller to obtain # 
truss of hay or straw for his horses, even in our antient me- 
tropolis. 

t does not appear quite sufficient to say that all these cases 
may be provided for by the covenants of a er This is not so 
easy a matter as may be imagined. Many unexpected events oc- 
cur in a period of 20 years or more ; such as barracks,—depots 
for prisoners of war,—manufacturing villages growing up to 


towns,—and antient royal burghs sinking, at last, into petty ham- 


lets. But let the agreement between the landlord and tenant be 
as cautiously expressed as possible, if the latter is allowed to car- 
ry green crops off his farm in any case, it is not easy to see what 
other security the landlord ean have, that a fair equivalent ia 
manure is returned, than the obvious interest of the tehant, an 
the evidence of the correct cultivation of his lands. No other 
security, it would appear, is required by the proprietors around 
Edinburgh : And, even where the quantity of manure to be ap- 
plied is positively prescribed by a lease, it seems searcely possible 
for a landlord to know with certainty whether the tenant has ful- 
filled his agreement. 
Under an idea that the law would not be sets to farms 
near large towns, our correspondent has asked what the amount 
of the population must be to justify an interchange of green 
crops and straw, and manure; and has suggested, that the fish- 
ing village of Johnshaven might have as much dung to give in 
return for the small quantity of green crops it required, as the 
‘city of Edinburgh. If any exception is admitted in favour of 
towns, it certainly will be a very difficult matter to answer this 
question. But another of the same kind is of no less importance 
and difficulty. What is the diameter of that circle, of which the 
town is the centre; or how near to town must a farm be before 
‘its occupier shall be entitled to the benefits of this commerce * 
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Shall the farmers on the line of the proposed Union Canal, fcr 
instance, be prohibited from sending potatoes to Edinburgh 
markét, from a distance of 5, 10, or 15 miles; or from what o- 
ther distance ? 

But instead of inquiring about exceptions, and puzzling cur- 
selves, and, we fear, our readers also, to very little purpose, let 
us inquire into the necessity or expediency of the general rule, 
or the law itself. All the world is at this moment exclaiming a- 
gainst the property tax, and tithes and poor-rates are standing 
topics of reprobation. ‘There can be no great harm then, we 
hope, if we consider this branch of our law a legitimate subject 
of discussion. ‘There is no room at present, indeed, for going 
into this at any length ; but we may try to bring together two 
or three considerations which have sufficed to convince us, that, 
in its present comprehensive form, it is neither necessary nor 
expedient on any account whatever. 

We may begin by objecting generally to all ‘* implied obliga- 
tions,” and particularly to such as are so far from being essen- 
tial to the security of the rights of the contracting parties, that 
they could not possibly have had an existence at so late a period 
as the middle of the last century, and which are not applicable, 
even at this day, to the greater part of Scotland. In this case, 
too, the obligation is of such a nature, that it fixes on the pers 
son who practises the art of agriculture according to the most 
approved rules; while his ignorant or obstinate neighbour may 
go on, year after year, unless he is restrained by the positive ob 

igations of his lease, growing corn crops in succession, until his 
farm is reduced to a state of ‘absolute sterility. ‘Three consecu- 
tive crops of oats, without manure, are not yet uncommon in 
some districts; and the law does not interfere,—it does not pre- 
scribe the culture of ameliorating crops. Is it then necessary 
or expedient for the security of the proprietor, as soon as the 
tenant sees it his interest to substitute an ameliorating crop in 
place of one of those exhausting crops, after dressing his land at 
a great expense, that the law should prescribe the mode of its 
consumption ? 

The only implied obligation in regard to manuring, of which, 
it is believed, the farmers of Scotland were hitherto aware, is, 
that straw, and hay from natural grasses, must be consumed on 
the ground, and that no dung made from the produce of a farm 
shall be carried off it. Even to this general rule, some excep- 
tions, though on a small scale, have not unfrequently been made 
in practice, openly, and without challenge. It is by no means 
uncommon, even in the best oe counties, for a farmer, te 

‘ 4 
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give a little straw and turnips for a villager’s cow, on condition 

that the dung made from them shall be returned ; and neigh- 

bours never hesitate to accommodate one another, by an ex- 

change of hay and straw, and straw and dang, on the same 
rinciple that universally dictates the more extensive intercourse 
tween large towns and the country. 

But it is on this generat obligation as to straw, hay from na- 
tural grasses, and dane, that the pursuer seems to have rested 
his plea. The ratio decidendi is not indeed stated, but the argu- 
ments used by the purser are sufficiently precise and conclusive. 
By the common law, no farm-dung can be disposed of, or car- 
ried off the grounds; and on this account fodder and straw, 
fronr which dung is made, must be eonsumed upon the lands 
that produced them ; but turnips, and other green crops, are a 
source of manure, as well as fodder and straw, and therefore the 
disposal of them ought to be prohibited also. To make this 
process of reasoning more invincible, it was asserted, over and 
‘over again, that the sole purpose of growing turnips at a dis- 
tance from towns, was to obtain a sufficient supply of manure. 
By what means the public market was supplied with beef and 
mutton for half the year, seems to have been thought hardly worth 
notice: And surely, had the parties made a little inquiry into the 
‘matter, they might have been told, that from 5/. to 8/. per acre 
are — frequently paid to the turnip-grower, in situations far 
‘beyond the reach of town-dung, and this by persons who pro- 
‘vide a stock of their own for consuming them, taking all risks 
on themselves, and leaving, over and above, all the manure to 
the seller. 

It does not seem to have occurred to the parties, that a farm- 
‘er may consume the whole of his turnips on his lands, and yet 

‘make very little addition either to the quantity or quality of his 
manure. The particular spot on which they are eaten, will no 
danbt be enriched ; but the disposeable manure for the rest of 
his fields maybe no greater, nor better, than if he had not grown 
a single root. The great value of turnips, in regard to man- 
ure, lies in their consumption along with straw. Straw is the 
‘raw material of farm-yard manure; turnips, eaten by cattle, 
“nothing more than the instrument of manufacture ; and, though 
a very easy and expeditious instrument, by no means an indis- 
pensable one. Straw was converted into manure long before 
turnips had ever been heard of; and, over the greater part of 
‘Scotland, it is so still. Straw will absorb a quantity of liquid 
matter, till it becomes from three to four times heavier than in 
its dry state; Cattle, fed on turnips, supply this liquid, which 
is no doubt of itself much richer than water; but, farther thas 
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this, wales are very rarely employed in producing disposable 
manure. Now, it is known to every farmer, that one acre .f 
good turnips will give this liquid matter in such abundance, as 
to saturate six, eight, or even ten acres of straw; and thus 
make all the dung from this straw, that it is possible to make 
from it. It had been said, indeed, in the course of the argu- 
ment, that a farmer may consume one acre of turnips by means 
of two acres of straw; and it might have been added, with equal 
truth, that he may consume, as is commonly done, 100 acres 
of turnips, without any straw at all: But that is not the ques- 
tion.— Will two acres of straw absorb all the. urine made by the 
consumption of one acre of turnips; or will there not be a large 
portion of it disposable, for the supply of the never-failing stream, 
which formerly decorated our farm buildings? It is needless to 
add, that a half, or three-fourths of the turnips, grown as a ro- 
tation crop on suitable soils, never reach the straw-yard; where, 
in so far as regards the conversion of straw into dung, they 
could be of no use whatever. A portion of the crop, sufficient 
to wet the straw thoroughly, is carried thither ; and more would 
generally be a nuisance, instead of an advantage. ‘Turnips are 
never raised with a view to manure, as the chief, far less the 
sole object, unless upon a yery small scale, on clay soils; but the 
quantity raised on these, bears no proportion to their culture as 
‘a rotation crop on dry loams, sands, and gravels. 

We shall only add one word more, to prevent mistakes, — 
Our chief objection to this part of our law, is its generality : 
Had the prohibition extended ino further than to straw and tur- 
nips, there are few good farmers, at a distance from towns, who 
would have thought it likely to affect their interest. They are 
all sensible, that it would be bad management to sell their tur- 
nips, to be carried off their lands; nor would they avail them- 
selves, to any extent, of the most perfect freedom in this respect. 
Without dung, no turnips in nine cases out of ten; and with- 
out turnips, no profitable management of light soils. Even the 
most ignorant farmer might safely be trusted with this free- 
dom. A small demand from some village, at no great distance, 
might induce him to cultivate an acre or two for a ry FC. ; 
but before he can do so, he must clean and manure his land. 
The same sense of interest, which leads him to cultivate them 
at all, must lead him to provide the means, and therefore to keep 
at home as much of his crop as will enable him to manufacture 
his raw material in the best manner. This point being once 
settled, he would soon proceed one step farther ; and find it his 
interest, in ordinary cases, to consume the whole on his own 
land, unless he had access to extra supplies of manure. 
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_ If the present law be neither necessary nor expedient, even 
in regard to turnips, nothing needs be added as to other green 
crops. We could easily point out a great many difficult ques- 
tions, to which this general and indefinite expression might give 
rise.—Are flax and hemp green crops ?—If beans, peas, and 
tares, come under this appellation, should not the grain, as 
well as the straw, be deemed a necessary part of the home con- 
sumption ?—Do not the seeds of turnip, rape, clover, &c. fall 
under the prohibition ?—But we do not profess to kuow what 
are green crops; yet it is certainly of great importance, that 
the law of Scotland concerning them should be known to every 
man who cultivates any thing else than wheat, rye, oats, and bar- 
ley, which unquestionably are not among the number. Cov. 


TO THE CONDUCTOR OF THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


The Culture of Mangel Wurzel in Cumberland. 


Sir, 


THE most inattentive observer must be fully convinced 
that every new plant encounters great difficulties on its first in- 
troduction. The ignorance of its friends; the prejudice, and 
sometimes the virulence of its enemies, and the negligence of 
the indifferent, preyent that knowledge, care and attention from 
being bestowed upon it, which old established plants have’ so 
long secured. In Cumberland, this year, Mangel Wurzel has 
laboured under all these disadvantages ; and a fatal blow was, at 
the same time, aimed at its very existence, by an agriculturist 
of considerable eminence, who adduced as his authority names 
Jong and justly endeared to farmers. How then has it stood this 
fiery ordeal! ‘The number of those who cultivated it was. twen- 
ty and upwards, in a district of more than fifty miles long, dis- 
tinguished by different soils and climates. It is unnecessary te 
enumerate the names of all its cultivators. The general result 
of my inquiries is only given in the following statement, Mr 
Sutton Scotby, near Carlisle, and Mr Salkeld, near Working: 
ton, have been the most successful and judicious cultivators of 
this plant. The season adopted by both tor sowing it, was from 
the 17th to the 23d or 24th of April; soil a fine deep loam, in 
a very high state of culture, and free from weeds. It was de- 
posited from the hand in ruts, made for that purpose by some, 
and dibbled by others. The last is the most judicious method, 
since it enables the farmer to deposit it at nearly the best inter- 
vals, All crops, either sown on strong achgsiye soils, thovgh 
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at a proper season, or on the best soils at an improper one, were 
very defective. Our President (Mr Curwen’s) crop suffered 
from the first cause, and afMost all the other crops from the last. 
Light soils are by no means calculated for its culture. The best 
season for sowing it, ceteris paribus, is from the beginning to 
the 20th or 25th of April. It should never be sown later than 
the 10th of May, and never succeeds so well when transplanted. 
Transplanting is necessary for supplying those parts of the crop 
which have failed, but should never be adopted as the best sys- 
tem of cultivating it. Manure in a putrescent, not fresh state, 
raises the heaviest crops. Much care is necessary in procuring 
good seed, since Messrs Barnes in the Holm, declared they 
would not cultivate the variety they sowed last year, on account 
of the large lateral shoots with which it abounded, and which 
made it extremely difficult to be uprooted. This was not the 
case with the seed sent me by the Editor of the Farmer’s Jour- 
nal; and it should induce all those who wish to cultivate it, to 
apply to the original cultivator of this plant, Sir Mordaunt 
Martyn, who intends supplying all that apply for seed at mode- 
rate prices. The distance at which it should be at last suffered 
to stand, is 14 or 16 inches, on deep fertile soils, which are best 
appropriated to its culture. A sufficient trial has not yet been 
made to determine} whether its progress is retarded by cutting 
off the leaves or not. The leaves have frequently been cut with- 
out any apparent injury. In one or two instances, the leaves 
swelled the cattle to which they were given; but the generality 
owned they had never observed any injury when given cautious- 
ly ; and it is universally admitted that swine are remarkably fond 
of them. Mr Sutton considers that the tops of Mangel Wurzel 
increased his quantity of milk more than clover, a that they 
were surpassed only by tares. Mr Manson, near Workington, 
values tares more than clover for increasing milk. On the other 
hand, some, of very considerable experience, are of opinion 
clover is the best, when in a succulent state, for milk, of all cul- 
tivated plants. The great cause of this discrepancy of opinion 
must originate from want of due attention to the period of the 
growth of the different plants. ‘The lateral leaves only of Mangel 
Wurzel are to be used. In the mode of cleaning this plant, the 
same methods are requisite which are used in the culture of tur- 
nip, and which are so well understood in almost every district in 
Scotland. The proper time for taking it up, is before the frosts 
commence, and it answers well when stacked like potatoes. The 
properest season for using it is from April to the beginning of 
June, if necessary, since it suffers no injury from being kept. 
The cattle which have been fed with the roots of this plant, with 
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due care, have given no cause for alarm. Some judicious farm- 
ers are convinced the quantity of is increased by root of 
scarcity. The generality of: cultivalls, four-fifths at least, are 
satisfied this root is preferred by cattle to turnips. There are 
none whose eattle have been injured, except those mentioned by 
the gentleman already alluded to; and there is not even the sha- 
dow of doubt resting on the minds of the cultivators of this plant, 
that, unless given in improper quantities, it is not calculated to 
produce any bad effects. It is evidently not designed to super- 
sede the use of turnips on indifferent soils; and the cultivator 
who relies upon it on such soils, will be wretchedly disappointed. 
No plant yet tried in this county has raised so large a crop as it 
has done on soils adapted to it—50 tons per acre: And it stands 
unrivalled for its utility at a period of scarcity in April, May, 
or even June, when the wants of the farmer are the most ur- 
gent, and the means of supply almost invariably scanty. It may 
justly be considered the most invaluable link in the chain of the 
‘system of soiling. F. Srpson. 
Cross Canonby, January 1815. 
f 


FOR THE FARMER’S MAGAZINE. 


On the State of Landed Property in Scotland. From the Gexe- 


RaL Report, drawn up for the Consideration of the Board of 
Agriculture, Chap. I. . 


On the Value and Extent of Estates in Scotland. 


*¢ Tn a rude state of society, when the art of agriculture was but 
little understood, it is not to be supposed that the value of land 
could be correctly appreciated ; and its valuation, when cultivat- 
ed, probably in a great measure depended on its mere extent. 
But, in modern times, when the value of land depends more 
upon the quality of its soil, its local situation, and other circum- 
stances of ‘a similar nature, than on the extent of its surface, re- 
course has been had to more accurate methods of ascertaining 
that value. ‘The rule for proportioning the annual land-tax, is 
according to a valuation made in 1670; and the war-tax, now 
imposed on landed property, is levied according to the real rent 
which is paid to the proprietor. 

*¢ The commissioners of supply, or of the land-tax, in Scotland, 
have no power of re land ; but they can split or divide 
the old valuation among the new land-owners, when a large e- 
state_is sold, or divided*among several proprietors. All those 
who hold of the Crown, and possess either a forty shilling land 
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of old extent, or 400/. Scotch of valued rent, are entitled to vote 
for a member of Parliament; and proprietors, whatever their 
holdings may be, possessing 100/. Scotch of valued rent, are 
qpelee to be commissioners of supply or land-tax ; hence, as 
the right to an estate, whether in property or superiority, is suf- 
ficient, in many cases, the same lands may afford a qualification 
to more than one commissioner. It has been suggested, that this 
system might be extended, giving the privilege of voting at coun- 
ty elections, (as is the case in Sutherland), to those who hold of 
the immediate vassals of the Crown. 

‘s The extent of landed properties in Scotland is exceedingly 
various, as they may be found of all sizes, from one acre or less, 
to several hundred thousand acres. Large domains have been 
dismembered by sales, or by division among children; and small 
estates have been increased, by purchases or successions. Ac- 
cordingly, with the exception of entailed lands, the limits of 
estates are frequently diminished or extended agreeably to the 
circumstances or inclinations of the owners; and, like every o- 
ther commodity, land is daily transferred from one person to 
another. It is impossible, therefore, to give any accurate view, 
either of the extent or value of estates. ‘The amount, however, 
of the valued rent in each county is known, as well as the manr 
ner in which it is at present apportioned among the different pro- 
prietors; and on these data, the following table has been con- 
structed. In it, estates are divided into four classes. ‘The first 
class consists of those which exceed 2000/. of valued rent ; the 
second of estates from 2000/. to 500/., both inclusive; the third, 
of estates that are below 500/., without including town or burg- 
age property in houses, and exclusive likewise of small feuars, or 

ortioners ; and the fourth class, of such lands as belong to pub- 
fic bodies ; as corporations, hospitals, and the like. 


Tabular View of the Landed Estates in Scotland, estimated ac- 
cording to their Valued Rent. . 


Descriptions of the Estates, No. of Proprietors. 


Large properties, or estates above 2000/. 
Of valucd Tent ...ccccccrercsecseccrcesced 

Middling properties, or estates from 
20001. to 500/. of valued rent ...... 

Small properties, or estates under 5001. 
Of valued rent ..+e..eeeeereeeee 

Estates belonging to corporate bodies 


Total 
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** Of the Management of Estates. 


** Estates in Scotland are usually managed in one or other of 
the three following modes: 1. By far the greater number is ma- 
waged by the proprietors themselves. 2. The estates of those 
proprietors who have considerable tracts of land, are commonly 
managed by stewards or factors, under the inspection of the 
land-owner. And, 3. Those of the higher class of proprietors 
are vse eg managed by commissioners, having under them 
stewards or agents; the proprietors being prevented, by poli- 
tical or other avocations, from attending to the conduct of their 
estates. 

1, The first mode of management very generally prevails 
in Scotland among small proprietors, and those who have estates 
of moderate extent. Nay, even in some instances, large estates 
are managed by the proprietors themselves, especially when they 
are men of an active turn of mind, and fond of agricultural pur- 
suits. ‘This is certainly the most advantageous method, both 
for the landlord and tenant; as the tie which naturally subsists 
between them is preserved unbroken ; and as their relative si- 
tuations are founded upon a reciprocity of interests, the closer 
they are drawn together, the more will their mutual benefit be 
promoted. By thus attending to the management of his own 
estate, the proprietor has the best opportunity of knowing the 
real value of his land; and, from frequent inspection, may ap- 
preciate the exertions of his tenants, in the improvements of 
their farms, or vo I detect and prevent any deteriorating plans, 
p' ceeding either from ignorance or design. 

‘‘ In the more improved districts, the relations which form 
the bond of connexion between the landlord and tenant, are 
simple, and easily conducted, as the farms are of considerable 
extent. In such cases, resident proprietors collect their own 
rents, and they generally manage the whole concerns of their 
estates, with the occasional aid of a neighbouring country writer 
or attorney, to draw out leases, after the conditions haye been 
agreed upon. 

«« 2, The second method of management is, where stewards 
or agents are employed, under the occasional superintendance 
of the proprietor ; and this mode frequently occurs in Scotland. 
In this case, the steward attends to the more minute business of 
the estate, occasionally reporting to his employer the nature and 
extent of the transactions carrying on with the tenants, with 
whom he settles all the particular obligations contained in their 
leases, collects the rents, and otherwise manages the property as, 
directed by the lanclord. This mode of management is calcu- 
lated to relieve the proprictor from the burden of minute details, 
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and leaves him at liberty to go occasionally from home, or to 
devote a part of his attention to other pursuits. In this case, it 
is evident, that much must depend upon the character of the 
steward. He ought to be a man of good temper, prudence, and 
considerable address, that he may patiently listen to the come 
plaints of the tenants, redress their grievances, if well founded, 
and preserve their esteem, respect, and good will, without sacri- 
ficing or neglecting the interest of his employer. It is neces- 
sary, that he should have a competent knowledge of those laws 
by which landed property is regulated, and of the legal forms 
on which transactions between landlord and tenant are princi- 
pally founded, by which he may be able to settle disputes, and 
to prevent unnecessary lawsuits. He ought also to be well ac- 
quainted with the nature of soils, the value of different kinds of 
land, the best methods of agricultural management, and indeed 
with every branch of rural economy. It may almost seem su- 

erfluous to add, that he ought to possess strict integrity and 
independence of mind, more especially as he is placed in a situa- 
tion that exposes him to much temptation. Sasing to act be- 
tween two individuals, whose interests frequently appear differ- 
ent, though in general they are the same, it requires unceasing 
exertion, both to avoid partiality, and to resist the influence of 
prejudice, by which the rights of either party might be affected. 

“* Thus qualified, and thus situated, he is able, on the one 
hand, to form a correct judgment of the interests of his employ- 
er, and to guard him against any unfair advantages that might 
be attempted ; and, on the other hand, to discern clearly on 
ought, and what ought not to be granted to tenants, both in the 
original agreement, and during the progress of its fulfilment. 
A steward of this character inspires the tenants with activit 
and confidence, strengthens their attachment to their landlord, 
secures a cheerful and punctual payment of the rents, and pro« 
motes the best interests of both parties. 

«3, The third mode of management is generally confined to 
estates of great extent, and considerable value, where the pro- 
prietor is either unacquainted with agricultural operations, or 
unwilling to bestow that attention which is requisite, to render 
them efficient ; or, as often happens, when he is frequently ab- 
sent from home, either from choice, from. ill health, or in the 
service of his country. In such cases, the management of large 
estates is entrusted to commissioners, on whom the granting of 
leases, and the more important concerns of the estate devolve ; 
and to factors, or land-stewards, under such commissioners, who 
collect the rents, superintend improvements, and conduct all the 
rural affairs of their employers. 


§* Where a regular system, for the management of a large 
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and princely fortune is adopted, the commissioners to be chosen 
ought to be men of comprehensive minds, as well as of prudence; 
and peculiarly distinguished by their knowledge in agriculture 
and rural concerns. ‘These commissioners ought to make them- 
selves thoroughly acquainted with all the affaiys of the estate, by 
means of proper documents ; such as reports on the boundaries, 
state of the farms, nature of the leases, and covenants in them, 
number of servants, cottagers, live-stock, the state of culture, 
&c. with such views of improvements, as alterations in the size 
of the farms, and the boundaries of each, may render both prac- 
ticable and advantageous. ‘They ought likewise to have correct 
reports regarding the titles to the estate; the political, and other 
privileges which belong it ; also detailed information, in proper 
documents, of the state of the woods, fishings, mines, drainages, 
roads, bridges, &c. ‘These reports, properly arranged, and in- 
serted in books, accompanied with sufficient references, would 
give a view of a great estate, that would bring every important 
particular under the eye of the proprietor, or of his commission- 
ers, at a single glance; whilst, at the same time, a curious and 
interesting account of a great portion of a country, might thus 
be preserved for future information. In conducting the busi- 
ness of such a property, every legal question, and every demand 
of a tenant, or of a neighbour,—every question about roads, 
bridges, stipends, churches, manses, &c.—would thus be brought 
under the consideration of intelligent men, capable of deciding, 
and judging impartially, on the points that came before them 

Under the superintendance of such persons, the affairs of a grea* 
property would be as well conducted as on the best managedt 
small estates; while the duties of the proprietor would be, only 
those exercises of benevolence, which consist in softening those 
stricter decisions which such a commission might conceive itself 
bound to give ; or in granting those. marks of approbation and 
a which can only be properly bestowed by the proprietor 
himself,” 


** Of Property held in Common. 


«© Afable land held in common, like the common fields of Eng- 
land, is, or rather was, known in Scotland, under the names of 
Run-rig and Rrn-dale; being a number of smail allotments, 
either in-narrow or broad irregular strips, interspersed among 
each other, with divisions between them, consisting of slips, or 
patches of uncultivated land. ‘The narrow strips were termed 
yun-rig, and the broad ones run-dale. 

** The origin of this distribution. is alleged by some writers to 
have been, tor the purpose of inducing the whole community, 
interested in this mixed property, to assist in repelling the sud- 
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den incursions of any foreign invader. But according to others, 
it arose from poverty in the peasantry. In these intermixed al- 
lotments, indeed, sometimes two, four, or more tenants, joined 
in the establishment and support of a single plough, and culti- 
yated the lands conjointly: At other times, where each tenant 
had a plough, the lands were thus intermixed, that all might be 
on the same footing: for the better attainment of which object, 
these lots or ridges were interchanged yearly, to give equal ad~ 
vantage to all. hile the land continued in that situation, the 
feuar or tenant often had his various allotments of arable land, 
in separate and remote parts of the estate or township.- There 
were also certain regulated rights in common pastures; which 
sometimes embraced neighbouring estates, and entitled the feuars 
and tenants, after the crop was carried home, and until the pe~ 
riod of seed time in spring, to graze their cattle in common on 
the arable lands. 

** The obvious disadvantages of this practice, and the ob- 
structions arising from it to agricultural improvement, induced 
the parliament of Scotland to enact, ‘* That land belonging to 
«‘ several heritors, or proprietors, lying run-rig, may be divided 
*¢ at the instance of any of the parties, on citation of all having 
‘‘ interest, by the sheriff and justices of the peace, who are to 
‘* have special regard to mansion-houses, that the divisions may 
*¢ be made commodious for them ; and excepting from this act 
** burrow aikers.” Will. parl. 1. sess. 5, c. 23. 

“In consequence of this statute, run-rig and run-dale land, 
with their common rights, have been almost universally abolished. 

‘6 Besides the arable fields, extensive tracts of waste or un- 
cultivated land were formerly possessed as common pasture, in- 
stead of being in severalty. But by statute 1695, c. $8, pro- 
prietors having right in common over waste or pasture lands, are 
entitled to sue for a division in the Court of Session; with the 
exception of commons belonging to the King in property, or to 
royal boroughs. 

. & These two statutes, forming conjunctly a general enclosure 
bill, have greatly tended to the improvement of Scotland. Yet 
their benefits were not very generally resorted to, till nearly half 
a century after their enactment. ” 


‘© Of Property held under Entail. 

*¢ An entail includes every species of settlement, from a sim- 
ple destination, which merely cuts off the heir at law, to a deed 
which secures the succession to a long series of heirs, and contains 
the strictest prohibitions from selling, alienating, contracting 
debts, &c. and guarded by irritant and resolutive clauses. In 
common language, however, we distinguish by the term entail, 
those deeds only, which are regulated by statute James VII. 1685, 
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c. 22. By this act, it is declared lawful for subjects to tailzie 
their lands, and to substitute heirs, with such provisions as they 
shall think proper; and to enforce these tailzies by irritant and 
resolutive clauses, prohibiting heirs from selling, alienating, or 
disponing the lands, or to contract debt, or to do any thing to 
the prejudice of the substitutes in the tailzie, provided certain 
forms of publication are observed, by which the public may be 
protected against any scheme of imposition which might be at- 
tempted, by a person possessing an entailed property, assuming 
the character of absolute proprietor, while in fact he is only a 
liferenter. 

‘«¢ The entail is principally intended, to preserve the name of 
the grantor, and to ‘continue the succession and inheritance of 
an estate, to a certain series of heirs, under specific conditions. 
For this purpose, all who shall possess under the entail are pro- 
hibited, 1, from selling ; 2, from contracting debt that may af- 
fect the estate, excepting in favour of wives and children, to a 
certain extent, and under certain regulations ; and, 3, from alter- 
ing or defeating the order of succession. Such are the ordinary 
conditions of the entail, and they are enforced by the irritant 
and resolutive clauses, which, by the statute, are indispensably 
requisite to give efficacy to the deed ; as by the former, the acts 
of contravention are rendered null, and by the latter, the right 
of the contravener is resolved, or destroyed. 

“ To give both efficiency and publicity to the entail, the sta- 
tute expressly orders, that it shall be recorded in a particular 
register established for that purpose: and the irritant and reso- 
lutive clauses, to give them effect against singular successors, 
must be inserted in all after conveyances, as well as in the pro- 
curatories, precepts and sasines, by which the tailzies are first 
constituted. As this mode of perpetuating property, in a cer- 
tain line of succession, imposes a severe restraint on the heir in 
possession, and in some respects, indeed, infringes upon the ge- 
neral law of the country, the conditions, in so far as they affect 
the obvious interest of the heir, are not liberally interpreted. If 
the grantor intends that they shall be strictly adhered to, they 
must be particularly expressed ; for entails are strictissimi juris, 
and nothing is to be understood by implication ; so that the 
prohibition to sell, to contract debt, to alter the succession, &c. 
must each be expressed ; none of them will be inferred from the 
other; and they must be guarded by irritant and resolutive 
clauses, in terms of the act of Parliament. 

‘* To encourage the improvement of land in Scotland held 
under settlements of strict entail,’ it was enacted by statute 
(10. Geo. III, c. 51, A. D. 1770), that every a of an 
entailed estate, who shall lay out money in enclosing, planting, 
draiving, or erecting facm- ouses and offices for the same, shall 
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be a creditor to the succeeding heirs of entail, for three-fourths 
of the money laid out, provided that the amount claimed shalt 
not exceed four years’ free rent of the estate, at the first term of 
Whitsunday after the demise of the heir who expended the mo- 
ney. The expense of building, or repairing the mansion-house 
or offices, becomes also a debt against the heir of entail, to the 
amount of three-fourths of the money expended, if the claim 
does not exceed two years’ free rent. It may, however, be ne- 
cessary to observe, that certain formalities are required to be at- 
tended to, in-expending the money, and constituting it a debt 
against the heir of entail, By this statute, it is lawful for the 
proprietor, to let leases for thirty-one years, or for fourteen 
.years, and one existing life; or for two existing lives, under cer- 
tain conditions as to enclosing, if let for longer than nineteen 
years ; and proprietors may let pew leases, if not more than 
five acres’ extent, under conditions, for any period not exceeds 
ing ninety-nine years. 

«¢ There are some very injurious restrictions, however, which 
have not been noticed in this act. When a property, as is often 
the case in the Highlands, lies disjointed and scattered in small 
portions, in various and distant districts, there is no authority 
given by the law, to exchange beyond a hundred acres, or to 
sell, for the purpose of buying land more contiguous to the man= 
sion-house, or main body of the estate. An act of Parliament 
is wanted, which would authorise the Sheriff of the county, and 
ajury, to exchange entailed lands, which are discontiguous or 
incommodious, for land more conveniently situated. 

** A want of power to feu land for building, is another hard- 
ship severely felt in many cases; and there are many entails, 
which do not admit of any provision for widows or children, or 
at least one adequate, in the present state of society, to the ex- 
pense of education and living. 

“© Under certain circumstances, the powers of the entail cease 
to operate, as in the case when the last heir called in the tailzie 
comes to succeed ; as then there is no person in whose favour the 
irritancies can be exerted, and the fee, therefore, becomes unli- 
mited in the person of that heir. By act, 20. Geo. TI, c. 50, 
the king is entitled to purchase lands within Scotland, notwiths 
standing the strictest entail; and by the statute, same year, 
c. 51, ** heirs of entail may sell to their vassals, the superioritics 
belonging to the entailed estate.” But these, and a few other 
cases, form only exceptions to the general principle, which have 
but rarely occurred ; and as the law at present stands, a deed of 
entail, properly constituted, is a barrier to every species of 
alienation. 

** In favour of entails, it has been urged, that the right which 
every individual enjoys, in this free country, of disposing of his 
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property as he shall think proper, authorises entails; and that 
the constitution of our government, which admits an aristocrati- 
cal, as well as democratical interest, fully acknowledges the prin- 
ciple on which they depend. On the other hand, it is asserted, 
that entails, to the unlimited extent authorised by the laws of 
Scotland, do not exist in England; yet the English constitution 
does not differ materially from that of Scotland, nor is the aris- 
tocracy of England less wealthy, less powerful, less independent, 
or less respectable, than the aristocracy of Scotland. As to the 
‘right that every individual has, to dispose of his property as he 
shall think fit, it is contended, that this proposition is directly - 
hostile to the argument which it is intended to support ; for that 
the law, by permitting entails, suffers the caprice of a single in- 
dividual, to deprive the whole series of his successors, of the 
very right, which every individual, in a free country, ought to 
enjoy, “ the right of disposing of his property, as he shall think 
proper.” Nay, it is maintained, that this right a to have 
. some limits ; for every well regulated state will a e, as far as 
it is possible, by its laws, that the interest of the community at 
large shall not be injured, by the arbitrary and capricious acts 
of individuals. 

‘* Many of our ablest writers are likewise of opinion, that en- 
tails, carried to the extent of those in Scotland, are absurd, uns 
just, and impolitic. ° They consider it to be absurd, that any pri- 
vate individual should have the power of placing landed proper- 
ty extra commercium, and of regulating its descent, its disposal, 
and its use, to the end of time. They deem it unyust, that any 
proprietor should be deprived, by the act of a remote ancestor, 
of the power of making rational provisions for his wife and chil- 
dren: And on strong grounds, they hold it to be impolitic, that 
any impediments should be thrown in the way of agricultural 
improvement. The irritant and restrictive clauses, which tie up 
the proprietor of an entailed estate, from the full management 
of his property, are so hostile to improvement, that they must be 
considered as objects of essential national concern ; and in that 
respect entails ought to be, either still farther modified, or en- 
tirely abolished; for it is of paramount importance, that the 
land should yield the greatest possible quantity of produce, for 
the maintenance of an increasing population, which, in a free 
country, is constantly pressing hard upon the stock of subsis- 
tence. 

** From the best information that can be procured, as to 4 
point regarding which accuracy cannot be expected, (for the ex 
tent must be constantly varying), it would appear, that the lands 
under the fetters of strict entail may amount to 1,190,403/. of 
valued rent, which is about one-third part of the kingdom, 
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Observations on the Effects of the Corn-Laws, and of a Rise or 
Fall in the Price of Corn, on the Agriculture and General 
Wealth of the Country. By the Rev. T. R. Matruus, Pro- 
fessor of Political Economy at the East India College, Hert- 
fordshire. London, Johnson & Co. 1814. pp. 44. 


Since the publication of the Pamphlets on the Corn-Laws, 
noticed in our Number for last May, this interesting subject has 
called forth a great many new performances on both sides of the 
question ;—but chiefly; it would appear, in support of the pro- 
posed revision of the present laws, with a view to apply their 

eneral principle to the altered circumstances of the country. 
The labours of the Parliamentary Committees of last Session, 
have established a great many important points, which had not 
come under the consideration of the Committee of 1813; and, 
indeed, all the material facts which bear upon the Corn-Laws 
and Corn-Trade are so generally known, and have been placed 
in so many different lights, and combined and contrasted so va- 
riously by the opposite parties, that Parliament have seldom 
come to the decision of a great and complicated question of ge« 
neral policy, with more ample materials than on the present 
occasion. 

The arguments for and against an alteration in our Corn- 
Laws, when stript of the extraneous matter which is usually in- 
troduced in great abundance into discussions of such general 
importance, do not appear to be of a very difficult or perplex- 
ing description. If the well-ascertained facts that have been 
brought forward, could be examined nperenays without lis- 
tening to boisterous ignorance on the one hand, and the deceit- 
ful claims of self-interest on the other; there are few questions, 
perhaps, on which a greater degree of unanimity might be ex- 


. pected to prevail. Were a stranger to the party-spirit which 


animates the two great classes of our population, and to that 
bustle and outcry which too often supply the place of argument, 
to be made acquainted with all the leading facts which ought to 
govern the judgment in this ease, there can be little doubt, we 
imagine, of the result of his deliberations ; and we should very 
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nation in ¢ircumstapices somewhat similar to our own, a ques- 
tion we think it difficult to determine for ourselves, only because 
it is placed too near us, or because our interests or our passions 
obscure the medium of vision, and mislead the judgment. 

The leading argument for a free trade in corn, is founded on 
the peculiar nature of the commodity, rather than on the gene- 
ral principle of always buying what we want in the cheapest mar- 
ket—a principle but little consistent with the mercantile policy of 
the country. According to Dr Smith, the price of corn regu- 
lates the price of labour, and the price of labour that of all other 
commodities. Kt is therefore no advantage to the landholder 
and cultivator, that corn should sell for more money at one time 
than at another ;—the advance is merely nominal; for, as the 
articles which he has to purchase rise in the same proportion, 
he can command no more of them—he can neither cultivate. 
better, nor live better, than he did before. But the conse- 
quence of an advance in the money price of eorn, by produc- 
ing a corresponding advance in that of labour, is extremely in- 
jurious to the manufacturing class; as, by raising the price of 
their fabrics, it disables them from selling to foreigners as cheap 
as they would otherways do, and their market is thus diminish- 
ed; or they may be altogether excluded from foreign markets, by 
the manufacturers of other nations, in which labour is cheaper. 
An advance in the money price of corn has, therefore, no other 
effect than to sink the value of money: In so far as regards the 
exchange of commodities within the country, this seems to be 
a matter of indifference ; but those who are employed in work- 
ing up commodities for a foreign market,—those whose business 
‘it is to transport them to the place of sale, and bring back fo- 
reign articles in return—and all our consumers of foreign pro- 
duce or manufactures—are materially interested in preserving, 
as nearly as possible, the prices of corn and }abour in this coun- 
try, on a level with their price in other countries. 

This peculiar argument was, soon after the publication of the 

“Ww ealth of Nations,’ stoutly opposed by several writers. They 
endeavoured to show, that there was no permanent relation be- 
tween the price of corn and the wages of labour ; but that thie 
price of both rose and fell, according to the proportion that ex- 
isted between the supply and dethand, which was for ever fluc- 
tuating; and that ‘eae was almost as little connexion between 
the price of labour and that of commodities, since it was well 
known, that by the use of machinery, the manufactures of this 
country were sent to the most distant parts of the globe, and 
sold cheaper than they could be made on the spot, where the 
wages of labour were 100 per cent. lower than in this country. 
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It was at last perceived impossible to support Dr Smith’s po- 

sition to its full extent ; and his ablest disciples found it neces+ 
sary, after some ineffectual struggles, to modify it considerably. 
It was acknowledged, that * he had overlooked that interval 
* which elapsea between the enhancement of the money- price of 
* corn, and its communication to the money-price of labour 
* and other commodities:’ But still it was maintained, that af- 
ter a short period, the prices of corn, labour, and commodi- 
ties, would resume their necessary proportion to one another. 
The effect of the regulating power was not indeed immediate 3 
it was nevertheless quite as effectual, at last, as Dr Smith had al- 
leged. 
e Nothing’ (says Mr Malthus) * would tend so powerfully to 
‘ bring the general principles of Political Economy into disre- 
‘ pute, and to prevent their spreading, as their being sup< 
* ported upon any occasion by reasoning, which constant and 
* unequivocal experience should afterwards prove to be falla~ 
‘ cious.’ Now, this reasoning, or rather assertion, notwith< 
standing the explanation as to time, did not still seem very con- 
sistent with experience; and in a few years after, in the same 
work from which we have quoted, it was finally settled, that 
* the price of labour is not in the slightest degree affected by 
the variations in the price of provisions.’ And again—‘ the 
high price of provisions has no influence on the price of la- 
bour.’ And in the ‘ Observations ’ on the Wealth of Nations, 
which form a fourth volume to the latest edition of that work, 
the regulating power of the price of corn seems to be fairly given 
up altogether. * 

The arguments of the advocates for restrictions on the im- 
portation of grain, cannot well be traced up to a single general 
principle. In all cases, where the lan interest (to use the 
technical phrase) is concerned, greater dependence is placed on 
the weight of property than on the weight of argument. They 
can never be brought to act in concert upon any regular plan, 
however much their interests may be at stake; and longh; on 
this occasion, the danger, and indeed the distress which is alrea- 
dy felt, seem to exceed all wre trials of their patience, they 

2 


* Those who would wish to see the arguments for and against 
‘Dr Smith’s standard of value, for which it is impossible to find room 
here, may consult Mackie’s Supplement to Dirom on the Corn- 
Laws; Anderson’s Letters on National Industry ; Malthus on Po: 
pulation, and his Pamphlet at the head of this Article ; Lauderdale 
on Public Wealth ; The Edinburgh Review, Vol. V. & XIIk; and 
Buchanan’s Edition of the Wealth of Nations. 
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have not put forth a single pamphlet in support of their causey 
which would: bear the scrutiny of the most unskilful of their an« 
tagonists. It is quite clear, notwithstanding some attempts to’ 
disguise it, that their real object is to prevent any decrease in 
their revenue; and it would scarcely weaken their clnims, and 
certainly would be more manly and honourable, if they were 
‘upenly to avow and defend their motive, on grounds, which @ 
little exertion of ingenuity might supply in abundance.—In- 
stead of doing this; however, their process of reasoning isy 
that if importation be further restricted, by raising tlie rates at 
which foreign corn pays, at present, only a nominal duty, the 
consequent encouragement to our own agriculture will lead to a 
supply even beyond the demands of our population ; and that we 
shail soon have a superfluity for exportation. ‘ The authors of 
§ the corn bills, (says Sir Henry Parnell), so far from intend- 
* ing to sustain high rents, rather look forward to a reductiort 
‘of alk those which have been calculated on the prices of the 
-5 ‘last few years ; so far from intending to raise the price of corit 
* © or:bread, they are altogether influenced by @ desire to secure 
* plenty and low prices, by averting that sudden stop to cultiva- 
$ tion, whiclr will certainly take place, if no proteetion is given 
* to the farmer, and which mist be followed by high prices and 
* scarcity. And, finally, so far from wishing to benefit only the 
* grower of corn, they seek to protect and promote the interests 
£ of the consumers,-which, when well enberstoodl differ in no 
©. kind of degree from those of the growers.’* And, in another 
place, the same writer observes, the effect of these bills would be 
to make the price ‘ gradually lower and lower, till it shall be ow 
* a level with the rest of Europe, and then we shall be able to 
* secure permanently a superfluous growth of corn, by being 
-€ able to export it, and sell it as cheap’ as foreign. corn can be 
‘sold in the foreign markets.’ t+. How far this prospeet is like+ 
‘ly to be realized, may be judged of by the accounts that have 
been submitted to the public by Oddy, in’ his European Com- 
merce, where it is stated,§ that the Pole conceives himself 
paid, all expenses in bringing corn to Dantzic, when he gets 
‘19s. per Winchester quarter for rye, and 82s. 6d. per quarter 
for wheat ; and by the evidence taken before the late Committees 
of Parliament, from which it appears, that the cultivation in 
.Poland goes on without any reference to price, and ‘ that the 


,. * Substance of the Speeches of Sir H. Parnell, &c. p. 6% 
t Id. p. 43. “ 
§ Oddy’s’European Commerce, p. 250. 
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* expense of bringing corn to this country is sometimes greater 
* than the.prime cost of the article.’ mt 

The reasoning by which these writers maintain the expedier- 
cy of restraining importation, is-chiefly founded on the history 
of the Corn trade, from the Revolution down to the year 1765. 
The bounty on export, it is said, had the double effect of encou- 
raging agriculture, and reducing the price below what it had 
been while importation was permitted, and still much mére be- 
dow what it has been since the Revolution laws were repealed. 
‘There is certainly a’ seeming inconsistency at least in this rea- 
soning, though there can be no dowbt of the facts. The only 
writer, so far as.we'know, that has attempted to-reecncile them, is 
Mr Malthus, in his Essay-on Population; ~but, in the pamphlet 
before us, he seems to have given up the matter as hopeless, antl 
confesses that-his attention was too much engrossed by Dr Smith’s 
argument about the-regulating power of corn, to give the other 
arguments their due weight. ‘The very-reason why foreign corn 
ought not to be admitted, :is stated to be, because it would. dis- 
courage our own agriculture, by reducing the price of our corn 
‘below the expenses of cultivation ; and, unless it can be shown 
that these expenses may be greatly lessened, which has never 
been attempted, it really appears quite preposterous to look for- 
ward to a time when we shall be able to export corn, £ and sell 
‘it as cheap as foreign corn can be sold in the foreign markets.’ 
It would be quite sufficient if it could be shown, that though 
corn can never be raised so cheap in a rich, populous, and: high- 
ly taxed country, .as in Poland and some other countries; yet, 
that the British consumer will never be supplied cheaper, upon 
an average of years, than-by the cultivators of his own soil, if he 
is protected, in seasons of ordinary fertility, frony the competi- 
tion of foreigners. ‘This-we conceive to be the legitimate ground 
on which the advocates for a revision of the:Corn-laws should 
‘stand: Our own history, and that of all such: extensive countries 
as Great Britain, will furnish evidence in support of it; and the 
experience of the last 20 years ought to satisty every mind that. 
is not perverted by system, or clouded by incurable prejudice 
and selfishness, of the extreme folly and danger of depending on © 
foreigners for the means of subsistence, while a large portion of 
our territory lics in a state of waste, and a great part of our 
population are unable to earn a livelihood for want of employ- 
ment. 

A very ingenious person, with a good command of language, 
and a great deal of caution to avoid any glaring inconsisteney, 
aay lay hold on a simple proposition, approaching to the’ nature 
ofa truism, and then, pursuing it through all its consequences, 
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may lead on the reader, step by step, until he leaves him at last 
in a state of scepticism as to the indulgence of the purest emo- 
tions of the heart, and the soundness of the most universally re- 
‘ceived conclusions of the understanding. Whether Mr Malthus 
has done this in any former publication, * the public will ulti- 
mately determine ; but he has clearly proved, that he does not 
want the ability ; and it is for this reason that we have preferred 
offering a few remarks on the performance of this writer, rather 
than on those of such writers as we gave some account of in a 
former Number. 

Mr Malthus begins with Dr Smith’s peculiar argument about 
corn; and transcribes, almost verbatim, several pages from his 
book on Population, before he reaches the principal part of his 
subject. He then states the points to be discussed, 

¢ First, Whether, upon the supposition of the most perfect 
* freedom of importation and exportation, it is probable that 


* Great Britain and Ireland would grow an independent supply 

* of corn.’ Now, the negative answer to this question we take 

to be as nearly a truism as if the writer. had said,—we have an 

expensive government to support, and an immense national 

debt, for payment of the interest of which upwards of thirty 

millions of pounds must be annually provided, to a nothing of 
e 


Tithes and Poor-rates; and therefore it is probable that taxes 
form a considerable part of the price of our commodities, and 
that it costs more to raise corn in Britain than in Poland. Mr 
Malthus, however, discusses this branch of his subject in a very 
satisfactory manner ; and, after a good many provisoes and sup- 
positions, comes at last to this notable conclusion, that ‘ few 
$ ra seem less probable than that Great Britain should na- 
* turally grow an independent supply of corn,’ in the event of 
the perfect freedom of the Corn-trade, 

he next questicn for consideration is, * Whether an inde- 
* pendent supply, if it do not come naturally, is an object really 
* desireable, and one which justifies the interference of the le- 
# gislature. ’ 

Under this head Mr Malthus enumerates the principal ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of a free trade in corn; though that 
is not exactly the point at issue ; for under the present Jaws, the 
trade cannot be said to be free; and the question under discus- 
sion is not about repealing these laws, but the propriety of ex- 
tending the principle of them. This mode of arguing the point, 


* See ‘ An Investigation of the cause of the present high price 
pf Provisions,’ printed in 1800. His great work on Population is 
yoo well known to need being referred to, 
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however, gives him an opportunity of introducing some general 
pesitions, which, viewed without any application to the peculiar 
circumstances of this country, are very well calculated to obtain 
the assent of superficial thinkers. but it is impossible not to 
impute to him either a want of candour or of judgment, when 
he evidently means that the reader should apply, to so exten- 
sive a territory as that-of Britain and Ireland, those principles 
which necessity has dictated to Holand, Venice, and Ham- 
burgh. The other arguments in support of a free trade, when 
translated from the cautious general phraseology in which they 
are enveloped, seem not only irreconcileable with just views of the 
artificial state of this country, but with those principles of politi- 
cal economy which are alleged to be of the most extensive utility. 
Besides, it cannot fail to be perceived, that in the observations 
offered on this branch, and indeed throughout the remaining, 
part of the pamphlet, the writer invariably takes for granted, 
with some slight modification, the very argament of Dr Smith, 
respecting corn and labour, which he had employed more than 
a third part of it, from the beginning, in endeavouring to re- 
fate. Of this the reader may take the following instance. ‘ A 
* country can never make a fall and complete use of its advan- 
* tages, usless the price of tts labour, and other commodities, be 
* reduced to that level, compared with other countries, which re- 
* sults from: the most perfect freedom of the corn-trade.’ By this 
freedom we are, in the first place, to have corn as cheap in Bri- 
tain as in other countries ; and, in the next place, this equali- 
zation of the price of corn must be followed by an equalization of 
the price of our labour, and other commodities. Whether there 
is any reason to expect, that the most perfect freedom that our 
laws could give to the corn-trade, would reduce the price of corn 
in Britain to a level with its price in most other countries, ma 
be considered in the sequel; but Mr Malthus seems to think 
this consequence so certain, that he does not offer a single argu- 
ment in support of it. 

The next remark is directed against those who complain of 
the great sums paid for foreign corn within the last twenty years; 
about which this writer observes—‘ It might with just as much 
* propriety be urged, that we lose every year by our forty mil- 
‘ lions worth of imports, and that we should gain by diminish- 
* ing these extravagant purchases.’ And this is one of his ge- 
meow principles of Political Xconomy, applied to such a country 
as Great Britain. ‘ No purchase;’ he adds, ‘ is ever made, 
* either at home or abroad, unless that which is received is, ia 
* the estimate of the purchaser, of wore valve than that which 
‘ is given; and we may rest assured, that we shall never buy 
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* corn, or any other commodities, abroad, if we cannot by so 
* doing supply our wants in a more advantageous manner, and 
* by a smaller quantity of capital, than if we had attempted to 
* raise those commodities at Base ? Something is then said of 
the effect of large purchases, in an unfavourable season, upon 
our exchanges with foreign countries, which is stated to be the 
whole amount of the evil, and one of the ‘ slightest consequence, 
§ which is soon rectified.’ 

In so far as regards the mere fact of purchasing foreign corn, 
upon the same terms of reciprocity that we purchase any foreign 
commodity, there seems no great reason to be alarmed at the 
transaction ; and the only objection would be to the perverse 
direction of the capital and industry of an extensive country. 
But while our own territory was capable of ere a suffici- 
ency of corn, it could scarcely be presumed that importation was 


the most advantageous manner of supplying our wants; and 
instead of believing that this supply was obtained by a smaller 
quantity of capital than if we had attempted to raise corn at 
home, the probability at least would be, that our agriculture 
was discouraged, for the sake of extending our manufactures 
and commerce. 


But the objection to these immense importations does not by 


any means rest on this abstract consideration: the other cir- 
cumstances of the trade must be viewed along with it. Not on 
Jy has a great sum been paid for foreign corn, but a much high- 
er price was paid for almost every bushel of it, than would have 
produced it from our own soil, if its cultivation had not been 
previously discouraged. And in what manner does Mr Mal- 
thus’s general rule about supplying our wants cheaper by impor- 
tation than by home production, apply to the bounty of from 
16s. to 20s. a quarter given for foreign wheat in 1795; the price 
guaranteed (84s, 90s. and 100s. from different countries) to the 
importer in 1800; and the duty of 10s. a quarter imposed by the 
king of Prussia, avowedly made to depend for its continuance 
on the degree of scarcity in Britain? This writer would not 
have displayed less knowledge of political economy, if he bad at- 
tended to Mr Charles Smith’s practical distinction between corn 
as an article of food and of merchandize. t 

Let us however place these extraordinary cases, as they may 
be called, out of view—Does Mr Maithus think, that if a tenth 
part of the sixty millions sent abroad for corn had been vested 
in the improvement of the country, the effects would not have 
been more permanent and beneficial then such as result from 
the exportation of woollen and cotton cloihs in payment of these 


treet 
t Corn Tracts, p. 27.—Edit. 1804. 
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purchases ? Supposing the capital and labour employed in ma- 
nufacturing these goods had been employed in raising corn, we 
should not only,have kept our money at home, and raised corn 
enough for our wants during these 20 years, but we should have 
provided a fund for our supply for a long time to come, in the 
vast improvement of our territory. When a thousand pounds 
worth of manufactures are worked up, and sent abroad for corn, 
and the corn consumed, the process is fiuished, and its renewal 
depends upon the pleasure of foreigners,—it may scarcely * leave 
‘a trace behind ; ’—but when a thousand pounds are employed 
in rendering the soil productive, there is the corn that we need 
this year, and next year, and, under regular cultivation, for 
ever. : 

On this point, and indeed on every other treated of in this 
pamphlet, with the exception of what relates to Dr Smith’s ar- 
gument, it were easy to quote Mr Malthus against himself. 
* If, during the course of a century,’ he says, ‘ two landed na- 

tions were to pursue these two different systems, that is, if 

one of them were regularly to export manufactures, and im- 
port subsistence, and the other to export subsistence, and im- 
port manufactures, there would be no comparison, at the end 
of the period, between the state of cultivation in the two coun- 
tries; and no doubt could rationally be entertained, that the 
country which exported its raw produce would be able to sub- 
sist and accommodate a much greater population than the 
other.’ * 
The next remark regards the facility of obtaining extraordi- 
nary supplies in unfavourable seasons ; and this, according to our 
author, will be promoted by the circumstance of foreigners be- 
ing in the practice of sending us a regular supply at other times. 
Though this proceeds on an assumption, of which we experienced 
the failacy, when we were glad to sweep the granaries of all Kurope, 
for little more than a million of quarters of wheat, afier we had 
been a good many years in the habit of importing a part of our 
supplies, yet let it be so ;—we would ask, whether the price of the 
whole supply will not be affected by its magnitude? Say that we 
import a million of quarters in ordinary years, and two millions 
more after an unfavourable season, shali we not have to pay the 
price of scarcity for the whole? No—says Mr Malthus:—Our 
exchanges are not more likely to be affected, if our average im- 
ports were two millions of quarters, than if, on an average, we 
grew our own consumption. 

‘ A bounty upon exportation in one country, may be consis 


Essay on Population, B. If. Ch. 9. 
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dered in some degree as a bounty upon production in Europe.’ 
Now, it seems indisputable, that the immediate effect at least of 
a bounty, must be to render corn somewhat dearer in the ex- 
porting country, and somewhat cheaper in the importing coun- 
try, than it would otherways be; so that if this rise of price 
encourage production in the one, it will in the same proportion 
discourage it in the other. So thought Mr Malthus himself, 
formerly. ‘ If the demand abroad extended only in proportion 
* to the cheapness, the effect would be, that part of the agri- 
* culture of foreign countries would be checked, to make room for 
* the increased agriculture of Britain.’ * The same reasoning 
will apply to his observation on restricted importation, which it 
seems has the effect of * stinting the supply of the general mar- 
* ket.’ On the contrary, corn imapained. into any landed na- 
tion, when the price is below the natural or growing price at the 
time in that nation, must displace the home growth, and pro- 
portionally discourage reproduction. 

After thus displaying the ‘ striking advantages of a free trade 
« in corn,’ Mr Malthus proceeds to inquire, ‘ what are the e- 
« vils which are apprehended from it.’ As may be expected, 
afier the extracts that have been already made, none of these 
evils are of much consequence,—though there is a curious one 
about the injury likely to result to the Ting classes from a low 
price of corn; and he is pleased to provide a remedy himself 
for each of them. 

The change which has taken place in this writer’s sentiments, 
is most extraordinary; and it is difficult to believe, that the 
ninth and tenth ee of the Third Book of the Essay on 
Population, and this Pamphlet, are really the productions of the 
same individual. If this have not a tendency to bring the gene- 
ral principles of Political Economy into some disrepute, the pub- 
lic must have more confidence in these priatight themselves, 
than in the abilities and consistency cf one of their most distin- 
guished supporters. There is something, too, in this proceed- 
ing, which is extremely reprehensible.— The writer sets out with 
declaring it to be his intention, ‘ to attempt to contribute to the 
¢ stock of information necessary to form a decision ; ’—* that he 
* does not mean, on the present occasion, to express an opinion 
* on the general question:’ And yet, in every page, the ten- 
dency of his remarks seems to be decidedly adverse, not only to 
his former elaborate statements in support of a bounty on ex- 

rtation, but even to all restrictions whatever on importation, 
Nis confession, about his attention having been formerly eu- 


* Essay on Population, B. IIL, ch. x. 
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grossed by one peculiar view of the subject, will hardly be ad- 
mitted as a sufficient apology. With one instance more in proof 
of this, -we shall take leave of this most weak and unworthy per- 
formance. 

* Nothing can be more certain, than that if the prices of wheat 
‘ in Great Britain were reduced by free importation nearly to a le~ 

vel with those of America and the Continent; and if our manu- 
facturing prosperity were to continue increasing, it would incon. 
testably answer to us to support a part of our present population 
on foreign corn, and nearly the whole probably of the increasing 
population, which we may naturally expect to take place in the 
course of the next twenty or twenty-five years.’ Observations, 
» 21. 
re There never has yet been an instance in history, of a large na- 
tion continuing, with undiminished vigour, to support four or five 
millions of its people on imported corn; nor do | believe that there 
ever will be such an instance in future.” And immediately after— 
It appears to me clear, that if she (England) continue yearly to 
increase her importation of corn, she cannot ultimately escape that 
decline, which seems to be the natural and necessary consequence 
of excessive commercial wealth.’ And finally—‘ If our commerce 
continue increasing for a few years, and our commercial popula- 
* tion with it, we shall be laid so bare to the shafts of fortune, that 
‘nothing but a miracle can save us from being struck,’ &c. Essay 
on Population, Book LILI. ch. x. 
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We have ventured to disapprove of the conduct of those ad- 
vocates for an_extension of the principle of the Corn-Laws, 
who hold out the hopes of growing a surplus of corn for ex- 
portation, and of reducing the price in Britain to the level of 
the present corn-exporting countries. The plain reason why 
foreign corn should nat be admitted in years of ordinary abund- 
ance, is, that it would discourage our own agriculture; and 
that upon an average of a number of years, the British con- 
sumer would have to pay for it,—not a price determinable by 
the general rules of commerce, but the price of necessity and 
aes dependence,—a higher price than would cominand the 
same supplies from his own soil. All that ought to be required 
of those who contend for imposing further restrictions on im- 
portation, is to show that a free trade wii] not produce the ef- 
fects ascribed to it—that it will not, on an average of years, 
lower the price of corn in Britain, far less bring it to a level 
with the price in America and Poland; and, indeed, there 
would be no great rashness in asserting, that if such a thing 
were practicable, it is by no means desireable. If the truth of 
these seeming paradoxes could be established by a reference ta 
oyr past experience; and by a dispassionate consideration uf 
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our future prospects, the question must be held as settled. 
Whatever inconveniences might be the result of the higher 
prices of corn and. labour in Britain; than in other countries, 
they must be submitted to as the unavoidable consequences of 
cour greater wealth, and incomparably heavier ‘taxes. We must 
either sink to the level of Poland, or see Poland rise to'the le- 
vel of Great Britain, before the price of corn and jabour can 
be equalized in the two countries. 

It is impossible, at this time, to examine these two points at 
any length ; we shall merely submit a sort of outline of the ars 
gumenis, by which we conceive it possible to Prove, First, 
"That a free trade will not reduce the average price of corn in 
Britain for a number of yearss and, Second, That if such an 
effect could follow, the security of the counury would be in pere 
petual danger. 

With regard to the first point, the questions that immediate- 
Jy offer themse ‘Ives, are—At what price can corn be raised in Bri- 
tain at present ? and what are the circumstances on which the 
growing price dapende, and by any variation in which it may 
hereaiter rise or (ali? - When these have becn duly considered, 
it would remain to inquire how far the importation of foreign 
corn would affect this patural price. It is certainly needless to 
add, that neither corn, nor any other commodity, will long be 
produced, unless the market price be sufficient to replace all the 
expenses of production, along with the ordinary profits of capital. 

The growing price of corn, it is well known, is composed of 
¢liree parts,—the wages of the labourer,—the profits of the far- 
mer,—and the rent of the proprietor. At the present time, it 
has been ascertained, in the most decisive and unquestionable 
sanuer, that these several payments amount to from 80s. to 
96s. per quarter for wheat, and for other grains in proportions 
and that, if the market price be not equal to the medium of 
these two sums, in years of average-produce, one or other, or 
all of the three parties concerned, must be losers by the growth 
of corn, and will be led, by a due regard to their own interest, 
to diminish its production as much as possible. 

Now, we should like to know which of these component parts 
of price are likely to be materially reduced, in the present cir- 
cumstances of the country. Is it the price of labour, enhanced, 
as it is, by the competition of the manufacturer, to three times 
its price in Poland? Is it the profits of the farmer, which are 
believed to be universally lower than the profits of capital em- 
ployed in trade, and, at any rate, cannot possibly continue 
hivher for any length of time? Or, finally, Is it the revenue 
of the landholder ?—It is to no purpose to.say, that cheap corn 
will make cheap labour, Whatever may be the price of cern; tf 
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the demand for labour, by nianufactures and commerce, be not di- 
tiinished, any possible fall in the price of labour will not enable 
the farmer to reduce his corn two pence per bushel at the very 
utmost. The growing price then must be lowered, chiefly by a 
reduction of rents; but, though this is no doubt an effectual re- 
source to a certain amount, it is by no means so considerable 
as has been imagined. In Scotland, it will not be far from the 
truth to say, that rent enters into the price of corn to the ex- 
tent of one third part; so that, if the present growing price of 
wheat be 88s., it could not be sold for less than 59s. per quarter, 
if not a farthing should be paid to the landholder. In England, 
the landlord’s share has. never been stated at more than one- 
fourth ; and the tenant who pays tithes, poor-rates, &c. must 
therefore receive 66s. per quarter, if he had the land for nothing. 
But what is rent, and how shall it be diminished? One 
would imagine, to hear the ignorant clamour that has been rais- 
ed on this point, that rent was something perfectly arbitrary— 
some cruel exaction from the cultivator, and, through him, 
from the public at large, by a few privileged men, who had no 
interest in common with their countrymen. Now, the. simple 
facts are, that land, as well as other commodities, is worth so 
much money ;—it can be sold, and it must be purchased for so 
much money ;—it is the capital stock of its praprietor, frown which 
he is as well entitled to draw a revenue, as the manufacturer and 
merchant from their capitals...And as.to the amount of rent, 
whatever errors may have been. committed in practice, the rules 
by which it should be fixed are sufficiently obvious. Almost all 
land yields a produce greater than is required forsupporting the 
labour, and paying the profits on the capital employed: in, ob- 
taining it; and this surplus, or the price of this surplus, is rent. 
Now, the market price of an article evidently depends upon. the 
proportion that exists between the supply and demand 5. and if 
the rent be paid-in money, instead of produce, the landlord and 
tenant must refer to that price for a number of years past, and 
calculate, as well as they can, on the probable price im future. 
But there is no doubt that the expectations ef bath parties 
may have been too sanguine;—the surplus produce may not be so 
great as it was estimated to be, -or the price of that surplus may 
have been rated too high. Rent can in no degree regulate the 
price; it cannot raise it a single penny :— But, on the contrary, 
a high rent, by enforcing industry and economy on the part of 
the tenant, has a powerful tendency, at least for a time, to in- 
crease the supply of the market, and consequently to diminish 
‘the price to the consamer. Still, however, if the market price 
will not sustain rents, they: must necessgrily fall; and, to pre- 
#ent this full, it is said, the object of Jandhoklers in demahdiag 
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further restrictions on importation, is, to raise the price of that 
produce from which rent must be paid. But this is ing the 
question at issue; which is,—whether importation will reduce 
prices on an average of years,—or whether (which is the point 
more immediately before us) the growing price can be materi- 
ally reduced by # diminution of the landlord’s share of it. Now, 
the answer to this, we think, must be, that it cannot at present, 
or for several years to come, that is, not until his direct and 
indirect contributions to the public treasury be diminished in the 
first instance. We, of course, speak of such rents as have been 
fixed, upon due consideration of the prices of produce, for ten or 
twenty years past ; and not of such rents as have been agreed 
for without any consideration at all. 

If, then, the growing price of wheat in Britain be about 88s. * 
per quarter, and if none of the component parts of this price 
can be materially reduced, without immediately diminishing 

roduction, it is perfectly evident that British eorn can never 
a sold so cheap as that of America and Poland, in the former 
of which countries, rent, and in the latter, the — of labour, 
scarcely form any part of the growing price. But why not, 


then, import this cheap corn in exchange for our manufactures, 
and force down, first the market ee vee corn in Britain, and 
? 


ultimately the growing price to a or nearly to a level, with 
those of other countries ? 

Dean Swift’s remark on the arithmetic of the eustoms, may 
be of some use to those who reason in this manner. The con- ' 
sumption of Britain is supposed to be about ten millions oi 
‘quarters of wheat. If we add to this, two millions from Poland 
and America, for a course of years, it may possibly happen, 
that instead of having twelve millions brought to market, we 
shall soon have only eight millions; and that, for this quantity, 
we shall pay as much, or more, than we formerly paid for t 
ten millions. This, at least, was the result of the experiment 
that had been long made previous to the Revolution ; foreign 
corn was generally admitted under few or no restrictions; and 
-it,was probably thought very strange, thet by this addition to 
the home produce, the supply did not see to be augmented ; 
but, on the contrary, that the people were, at short intervals, 
reduced to a state of distress bordering on famine. It was long 
before the great error of this policy was acknowledged ; the 
blame was laid upon the efforts of individual interest ; and ma- 
-ny absurd laws were passed, to oblige men to work at a trade 


* According to the returns made to the Board of Agri re, the present grow» 
ing price of wheat appears to be 87s. per quarter; a lower price, says Mr Arthur 
Young, must be absolutely ruinous. See the Extracts from the Reports of the Core 
Comunitiess in our lass volume, p. 454, 
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by which they could not live. In spite of these laws, however, 
the lands were laid to grass ; the farm-houses went to ruin; nu- 
merous flocks of sheep overspread the arable grounds; and the 
exportation of wool afforded to the landholder some indemnifi- 
eation for the loss of his own corn market. 

The farmer, at the present time, is not altogether without 
some resources of the same description. A great proportion of 
the arable land throughout Britain is still retained in pasture ; 
and as cultivated herbage is regularly sown every year, wherever 
a good system of management prevails, nothing is more easy 
than to lay down the whole of a farm to grass in three or four 

ears. Instead of investing capital in the improvement of new 
and, the first object must be, to save expenses in the cultivation 
of the old lands ; and even such soils as it may still be more ast- 
vantayeous to cultivate for corn than to lay to grass, may be 
expected to be much less productive than they would have been, 
if capital had been more liberally applied. ‘The consequence to 
the public, of this effort of men siruggling to escape ruin, may 
not be felt immediately ; but, in a few years at most, it will be 
conspicuous in the deteriorated state of our fiekls, and the ruin 
of a large portion of the tenantry—in the want of employment 
for the numerous labourers and artisans who depend immediate 
ly upon the landholder and farmer—and, above all, in the great- 
ly diminished production of corn for the general consumption. 

It will be said, indeed, that it never can be the interest of a 
tenant to diminish his produce; and that, as the price of corn re- 
gulates the price of all the other products of land, he may soon 
overstock the market with those of pasture land, and must then 
see the necessity of employing the plough again. But it is not 
of much consequence to examine this general reasoning,—as it 
evidently will not apply to the ease oliink It might be true 
if importation of corn were prohibited, as that of most other 
provisions must virtually be by their perishable nature, or the 
expense of transporting them to a great distance. ‘The inter~ 
change between corn-growing and grazing would then take place 
without being affected by foreign mterference. But while the 
price of corn is liable to be depressed by foreign supplies, the 
price of butcher-meat, dairy produce, &c, is, by the very na- 
ture of these commodities, placed out of the reach of such a de 
pression. ¢ Of these, ‘the grazier in some degree must always 
enjoy a monopoly ; and therefore, they are not likgly ever to 
be so much reduced in price, as to make it his interest to turn 
from them to the cultivation of corn, at a time when the nature 

$ See Wealth of Nations, Book IV, Cb. II. where Dr Smith shows that the 


importation of cattle, even from Ireland, can have no corisideroble eltect upon tiie 
interest of the grazicre of Great Britain. 
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of the argument requires it to be understood, that our corn is 
brought down nearly to a level with the prices of America and 
Poland. If it were possible to sink the price of wheat to 30s. or 
40s. per quarter, no possible fall in the price of the products of 
grass land could ever make it the interest of any man to return 
to tillage husbandry. 

But is there any reason to think, in the case supposed, that 
the market would soon be overstocked with these products ? 
Or, is there not reason to expect, if our manufactures and com- 
merce continue prosperous, that butcher-meat, and other provi- 
sions, will not only maintain their present prices, but that the 
demand for them will increase.in proportion to the fall in the 
price of corn? Even though the wages of labour should be 
somewhat reduced, the labourer may still be more able to pur- 
chase them than at present :—the less he pays for corn, the more 
he will have remaining to purchase provisions. And let it be 
remembered, that if the whole of the population of Britain con- 
sumed as much butcher-meat as many of the labourers in Eng- 
Jand do at present, all the good land in the island would scarce- 
ly glut the market with this article alone. 

The immediate consequence, therefore, of importing foreign 
corn, when the price in Britain is much below the natural price, 
—that price which replaces all the charges of production—that 
price which it must bear in relation to the wealth of the coun- 
try, and the price of other commodities—would be to diminish 
the growth, year after year, until the price again rose so high as 
to replace all these charges. Foreign and British corn could noi 
long come to market together at the price of the former; on the 
contrary, though for a time the latter might be unduly depres- 
sed, yet the moment it was seen that we were dependent at all 
times on foreign supplies, the price ‘of foreign corn would be mea- 
sured by our necessity, and not by the common rules of com- 
merce,—and it would rise along with British corn, which in 
future would always regulate the price of the whole. » Even un- 
der the present system, when the excess of our average yearly 
importation beyond our exportation has not much exceeded 
half a million of quarters, it is well known that the prices 
in the ports of the Baltic mainly depend on the _— in Brie 
tain; that they rise and fall accordingly ; and that whenever 
there is a failure of the crop in this country, the price is in 
no degree regulated by what they can aford, to take, but by 
what the scarcity in this country compels us to pay. In favour- 
able seasons, when our wants are very small, the trade is carried 
on, like every other, without any undue advantage on either 
‘side ; but whenever it is known that we must purchase largely, 
the Government of the exporting country, and the exporters to 
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gether, never fail to exact a much higher price than the growing 
price in this country. : 

It is from these, and similar considerations, that we think it 
may be clearly shown to be quite impracticable to equalize the 
prices of corn and labour in this and in the poorer and less po-~ 
pulous countries of America and Europe ; and we have no hesi- 
tation in stating it as our decided conviction, not without havin 

aid some attention to the subject, that the British consumer woul 

© ovenselly more seriously distressed by an unlimited importa- 
tion of foreign corn, than even the landholder and farmer. If 
the latter class were generally possessed of capital sufficient to 
bear the losses of a few years, they might rest assured that they 
would be amply compensated during the course of a 19 years’ 
lease, by several seasons of extreme scarcity and dearth. The 
average price during such a period would be higher than if im- 
portation was restricted in ordinary seasons, and the landholder’s 
revenue would be no otherways affected than by the limited com- 
petition for farms, which must be the consequence of driving 
out of the market all those whose capital did not enable them to 
pass safely through the temporary difficulties, which, in the event 
of a free trade, they should be prepared to enconnter, 


With regard to the second branch of the inquiry, whether an 
equalization of the prices of corn and labour, or of corn alone, 
in this and other countries, effected—not by the improved culti- 
vation of our own territory, but by the importation of foreign sup- 

ies, be really desirable, admitting it to be possible; we must de- 
er the remarks we proposed to offer till another opportunity. One 
very obvious circumstance, however, deserves the consideration of 
those who contend for a perfect freedom of importation, and who 
look forward to this equalization as the necessary consequence, 
namely, its effects upon the value of money. It would be much 
the same thing, we imagine, as if the national debt, and all the 
taxes which go to pay the interest of it, were doubled at least ; 
and while this operation was in progress, not only all the agri- 
cultural classes, but all those of every class who employ borrow- 
ed capital, would be disabled from fulfilling their engagements, 
as well as from contributing to the necessities of Government. 
The manufacturer and merchant would thus lose their best cus- 
tomers, and be poorly compensated by any possible extension 
of their sales abroad. In such an event, too, almost the whole 
burdens of the State must be borne by them alone; and, by 
such an additional load, the price of their commodities would 
be enhanced, in the foreign market, in a much greater degree 
than it could be lowered by any possible diminution in the wages 
of labour. : 

VOL. XVI. NO. 61. G 
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Tire weather during the last three months, has not been more un+ 
favourable to agricultural labour, than was to be expected for the 
season of the year; and ploughing, and other field-work, appear to 
be in as forward a state as usual. The young plants of wheat and 
clover, are at present secured by a covering of snow, against any 
danger from frost. ‘Turnips, which continued growing without any 
check, till near the end of November, have turned out, in the con- 
sumption, a much better crop than was at one time expected, and’ 
have hitherto escaped injury. Hay and Straw, both of them very 
deficient articles,. threaten to become scarce in some districts, if the 
spring months be not unusually mild ; but, in general, no great ap- 
prehensions seem to be entertained of a want of fodder. 

Fat Cattle and Sheep bring fair prices, though not so much as a- 
bout a month ago. Wool has been rising,. and, if the treaty of 
peace with America be ratified, is likely to rise still higher. In 
Lean Stock, little business is done, during the winter months, in this 
part of ‘the island. 

Of the last crop of Corn the accounts are various.. Throughout 
Scotland, though the quantity is not so good, in general, as in fa- 
vourable seasons, the quantity does not appear to be much, if at all, 
below that of an average crop. But from most parts of England, 
the Wheat crop in particular, is represented to have. been very defis 
cient, both in quantity and quality. 

Until the last fortnight, prices of ail sorts of grain have been 
sinking more and more every week. For the week ending the 2}st 
January, the average of all England and Wales, was, for Wheat, 
60s. 8d. per quarter ; and that of Scotland, for the four weeks ending 
15th January, 51s. 4d.. For the first time since the law of 1804, the 
general returns of prices begin to excite some attention ; and expecta- 
tions are entertained, that the average price for the six weeks preced- 
ing the 15th February, will be below 63s., and thus subject foreign 
Wheat to the high duty of 24s. $d. for three months thereafter, which 
may be held equivalent to a prohibition. But, in so far as yet appears,. 
these hopes will not be realized; and perhaps the trifling advance of 
late, may be produced by some management on the part of the import- 
ers, to guard against such an event. It is not improbable that they 
may have thought it for their interest to feed the market sparingly 
for a few weeks at this critical period. But they cannot be charged 
with having acted long on such views; for, in three months, there 
has been brought into the port of London alone, 260,000 quarters 
of. Wheat ;. and’in the week ending the Sth November, no less thaa 
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§2,000 quarters ; the greater part of it from France, and paid ‘cr, 
not in manufactures, but in specie. 

The eyes of every corn-grower in Britain are now anxiously di- 
rected to the meeting of Parliament. This august Body will then 
have to determine the fate of a very large proportion of the people 
of the United Kingdom. Should it be decided that the capital now 
vested in agriculture, must either be annihilated or transferred to 
manufactures and commerce, those nations who have long looked 
with jealousy on the power and prosperity of this country; will have 
reason to apply to us the well known adage—Quem Deus vult perdere; 
prius dementit. 

SCOTLAND. 
Aberdeenshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue winter weather hitherto has been very variable, without any 
heavy falls of rain or of snow, but some high gales of wind, and alter- 
nate changes of frost and fresh. There has been no obsiruction to 
the going of mills; or to communication on the public highways. 
Agricultural employment has been carried on in the usual way, and 
is, on the whole, as far forward as it generally is at this period of the 
season. The produce of grain from the stacks has turned out more 
abundant, and of better quality, than was expected, from the late- 
ness of the harvest, and the greenish hue which the crop retained 
when it behoved to be cut down ; and the straw or fodder is of the 
finest quality. . 

The stock of Cattle, both those in the stalls for fattening, and win- 
terers, have, from the openness of the weather, thriven exceedingly 
well; and, should provender stand out to.the end plentifully, will 
be found in Spring to be in superior order to what they are in gene- 
ral. From the very great stagnation in the sale of Cattle during 
the summer months of last year, stock for fattening was bought in 
much lower than for many years past ; and as the prices, rose a good 
deal from the first of October, there is more money obtained this 
year for such stock, than has been got for several years past, which, 
to many, is some indemnification for the loss on the grass last sum- 
mer. Fat Cattle have sold from 56s. to 66s. per cwt., sinking offal ; 
—from 7d. to 8d. per pound in Aberdeen. 

Grain markets have been quite the reverse. They opened at 19s. 
to 20s. best Potatoe Oats ; 16s. to 17s. 6d. best Common do. ; 17s. 6d. 
to 18s. 6d. best Oatmeal ; 19s. to 22s. best Bear or Barley ; 20s. to 
27s, for Wheat ;—all per boll. The purchasers very few in num- 
ber; and sales, of course, very limited. From these quotations the 
prices lowered apace, until the American treaty of peace was an- 
nounced ; since which time very little of any kind of grain has been 
bought; and Wheat and Barley, in particular, are a perfect drug. 
The price of labour came down very considerably at last term ; 
and it is supposed must yield much farther, from the impossibility ef 
finding ways and means to pa for it. 

G2 
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From oceasional bad seasons, combined with the difficulty or im- 
possibility of importing grain, the prices rose to a height very much 
to be regretted; and as every thing connected therewith, such as’. 
labour, rents, taxes, &c. &¢. rose in the same proportion, it was easy 
to foresee, that such an alteration as the present was to arrive at 
some period, How the evil is to be warded off, must be a legisla. 
tive concern of great interest. ‘Fhe growth of grain will no doubt, 
as far as possible, be given up, were it only to save expenses ; whilst 
grain from all quarters is poured into the country to supply the 
market, almost without the aid of the home growth. It is unneces- 
sary to say that land rents are looking downward. It is only from 
the hope that things cannot remain long upon their present footing, 
that agriculturists support their exertions, and fortify their droopin 
spirits with hopes of better times. Should these be disappointed, 
the consequence to the country at large cannot easily be foreseen ; 
nor contemplated at all, but with astonishment and concern.—~- 
Jan. 28. 

Upper Annandale Quarterly: Report. 

THE intense frost is now preventing every sort of agricultural field 
work, excepting the carriage of manure, for which it has been fa- 
vourable, and which is now almost generally completed. The 
ploughed fallow lands are in the mean time’receiving the benefits of 
continued and strong frost, in the destruction of many weeds and in- 
sects, and in preparing the soil for more perfect subdivision and pul- 
verization. ‘The farmers can also drive coal for their own family 

.consumpt; and such of them as convey coal or peats for sale, are 
now busy in these operations. 

In the barn and the market, the eorn farmer has new no encour: 
agement. ‘There is no adequate price to be expected; and even at 
the low prices-given, he cannot find a sale. The inevitable conse- 
quences are already felt among day and field labourers ; for, (ex- 
cepting on some farms newly he er on the lands of afew indi- 
viduals), the labours of improvement are suspended ; and us the 
Irish workmen take the few jobs to be had at the lowest rates, there 
is hardly any thing to occupy the labourers of this district. Still, 
they refuse to lower their day’s wages; but they take piece work at 
reduced rates. 

, Landholders who have let their farms recently, will-have to decide’ 
on the unpleasant alternative of compelling the performance of terms 
not in the power of the tenants to fulfil, without ruinous consequen- 
ees ; or of reducing the rents at least one third part. Hf the leases 
were to be thrown up and accepted, there is no probability of 
the farms being let again for more than two-thirds of the present 
rents. The tenants have the farther discouragement of the dread of 
a continuance of the property-tax, as it is most improperly termed. 
It has been oppressive and offensive to all classes; but it is patticn- 
larly unjust in its operation against all those who have recently tab 
en farms at high rents. A vast estate in this county is threatened 
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with the reduction of all the leases on it ; and of course no sort of 
improvement. can be expected there. 

Cattle are now almost as unsaleable as corn—fat beasts only ex- 
cepted ; and horses of ordinary sorts little better. The only encou- 
ragement for farm produce has of late been for sheep and wool; but 
the quick demand for them is generally expected to be only tempo- 
rary, and not to last long. 

The capital of the farmers is exhausting rapidly under so many 
burdens in rent, stook, labour, taxes, and other branches of expendi- 
ture. The labours are beginning to be suspended, which ought to 
go forward in improvements and tillage. The present stock of Corn 
4s inconsiderately undervalued and wasted; and in a country pos- 
sessing intelligence and public spirit, there is no effort whatever mak- 
ing to prevent or meet the consequences. df the odious tax on pro- 
perty were abolished, tt would enable the landholders to reduce their 
rents, and the tenants to put forth more vigour in improvement. A 
reduction of rents is not merely necessary, it.is equitable also; since 
the landed proprietor can support his family and servants at less ex- 
pense, and since the value of money begins to recover from its late 
depreciation. 

Legislative measures ought to begin here, by removing oppressive 
burdens ; and unless they doso, they will not be effectual. After- 
wards, they should embrace the internal state of the country as to 
the commerce and raising of corn, in connexion with its foreign mar- 
kets and relations. In the mean time, roads and other public works 
ought to be considered of in every district, in order to employ the 
swarms of idle people now lounging about, threatened with poverty 
and sufferings themselves, and threatening the community with de- 
predations and crimes. : 

Wheat sells at 7s., Barley 3s. 6d., Oats 2s. 6d., per Winchester 
bushel ; Oatmeal 2s, 2¢., and fine Flour 2s. 6d. per stone. Good 
fat Sheep 36s. each; and fine Cheviot Wool (laid) has got up al- 
most to 40s. per stone of 24 lib, avoirdupois.—26, Jan. 

: Ayrshire Quarterly Report. 

We have had very inconstant weather since the middle of Qcto- 
ber, in the higher parts of the county. On the L6th of December, 
the wind rose to extreme violence. A good deal of damage was 
done, by unroofing houses, and overturning some; but it was 
most severely felt upon the coast;—the wind veering from the 
south-west to the north-west, brought a very heavy sea. Several 
ships were driven ashore; and during this quarter, near forty lives 
have been lost on this coast, a greater number than I recollect of in 
so short a time for these fifty years. The storm was succeeded by a 
calm frost till the 28th, and then a mild thaw, when a few days 
ploughing was obtained. ‘The greater part of this month has been 
a mild frost, with a light snow on the higher parts of the county. 
From a partial thaw, it is now much shelled, and consequently the 
cheep upon the store-farms cannot get at their food. The farmers ia 
all parts are now busy in carting dung to their distant fields, 
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We were lately much infested by a band of robbers, which ren- 
dered it very unsafe for farmers and others to follow up their lawful 
business ; and those robberies were attended with the greatest cruel- 
ties ever heard of here, although no murders have been committed, 
Thanks are due to our Chief Magistrate, for his energy ; and he has 
been well supported by the gentlemen of the county, and [ may say 
by the inhabitants in general. These depredations are now in a great 
measure suppressed, and confidence is again restored. 

‘There is not nearly the same breadth of ground sown this year 
with Wheat, as for some years past; and from the changeable state 
of the weather, it does not look well. Many farmers are to sow 
their fallow land with Bear or Barley; as, from the low price of 
Wheat, they are not paid their expenses. Lean Cattle fell much in 
price in the latter end of the year; and there is no demand for 
Horses, unless of the very best kind. Wool is very high priced ; 
but it has been long ago out of the hands of the storemaster. Wheat 
sells about 30s. per boll, of four bushels Winchester; Bear, 30s. per 
boll of eight bushels. Oat-meal, from 2s. 6d. to 2s. 8d. per stone 
Amsterdam, Sweetemilk Cheese, 114d.; Skim-milk, 7d. Butter, 
Is. Od. per lib. of twenty-four ounces, retail price. Potatoes, 10d. 
per peck. Fodder is plentiful. 

It is the general opinion of the best informed, that many farmers 
who have taken their lands within these four or five years,—from the 
low price of grain and other articles, unless a change soon takes 
place, must either have their rents lowered, or renounce their leases. 
A number of failures have taken place among the cattle-dealers, 
which fall heavy upon the farmers and storemasters,——Jan. 24. 

Banffshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue quality and abundance of last crop has proved fully equal to 
our expectations; but the prices, which were formerly low, have 
sustained a further depression ; and sales are at present completely 
ata stand. What grain has been sold, may be quoted at the follow- 
ing prices.—Best Wheat, at 28s. per boll; Oats, at 17s.; and Oat- 
meal, at 18s. Barley has been all along unsaleable. Hay and Straw 
are in greater plenty, and in much less demand, than at an early pe- 
riod we had anticipated; although, in some of the upper districts of 
the county, provender will be remarkably scarce. Since the recent 
peace with America, the Flesh-market has experienced a consider- 
able depression; but we may reasonably presume, that as soon as 
the impulse attendant upon so great a political change has subsid- 
ed, well fed Cattle will regain tacir former value, at least until such 
period as an additional supply can be brought to market from the 

rass. 
. The prospect of the farmer is not at present by any means flat- 
tering. High rents—heavy taxes—the price of labour tripled since 
the commencement of the late war—and every other article requisite 
to a farm fully as dear as it has been at any period hitherto,—{forma 
yery striking contrast with the great fall in the value of land- pro 
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duce. Hence it must appear but too. evident, that the capital pre- 
sently in possession of agriculturists, must very soon be wrested from 
them. Improvement must of consequence be at anend. Had times 
continued favourable to the farmer, a rapid change would have taken 
place in the appearance of the country. The waste lands would 
have been brought into cultivation. Enclosing, draining, and every 
other useful and ornamental improvement, would have gone for- 
ward with spirit. But in losing his capital, the farmer is deprived 
of the means of bringing about so happy a change; and he has rea- 
son to fear, that large tracts, which have cost him much labour and 
expense, will now return to their natural sterility, being incapable of 
yielding a remuneration equal to the present exorbitant expense of 
management. 23. Jan. 
Quarterly Report for Berwickshire. 

Tue weather, although exceedingly variable during this Quarter, 
has not been unusually severe. A fall of snow on the 17th of No- 
vember, which lay till the 25th, was so moderate, as not to require 
the store flocks to be fed, except in a few places in the highest © 
grounds. This was followed, on the 26th, by an uncommon fall of 
tain. From that time, to the 18th of January, frost, slight showers 
of snow, fine weather and rain, with high winds, followed each o- 
ther in pretty rapid succession. A fresh fall of snow on the 19th, 
accompanied with intense frost, has till now completely shut up the 
pastures over the whole county. 

Wheat; which occupies a greater breadth of our fields than for 
some years past, continued to be sown for several weeks after the 
date of last Report. This operation, in a number of instances, was 
protracted, in consequence of the long drought in autumn. Should 
the season soon prove favourable, still more seed will be put into 
the ground, on fields cleared of !'urnips. The heavy rains prevent- 
ed a number of fields, where the soil is wet, from being sown, after 
they were, in other respects, prepared for the seed. The braird ap- 
pears in full health; and has planted so, as to augur well for the en- 
suing crop. 

The crop of Wheat in hand, although above the average, is rather in- 
ferior in weight tothe preceding. Prices, owing principallyto the large 
importation of foreign produce, have gradually given way so far, that 
they cannot indemnify the farmer. They cannot, at this date, be 
quoted higher than from 30s. to 36s. per boll of 4 firlots, or 6 Win- 
chester bushels, which is the measure in this county for all kinds of 
grain. Fine Flour, from 43s. to 45s. per sack of 20 stone; Quar- 
tern Loaf, 9d.—Barley, which has turned out a fair average crop, 
brings from 14s. to 20s. per boll; but, for a few weeks past, has 
been scarcely saleable, except prime samples.—Peas are so little in 
demand, that many farmers feed their horses with them. What are 
sold, are from 18s. to 20s. per boll.—Oats yield more bolls than was 
expected, and in general give fully meal for corn, and frequently 
half a stone in the boll more, besides mill-dues. At present, they 
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fetch from 14s. to 17s. per boll. But the produce of those fields, in 
the higher grounds, that was not in the stack-yard before the rains 
set in, does not bring quite so much. Oatmeal 30s. to 32s. per load 
of 16 stones Dutch—sold in retail at 2s. 2d.; Barley do. at 1s. 10d. ; 
Peas do. at 2s. per stone.—Turnips improved greatly by the sea- 
sonable rains in the end of October and beginning of November, and 
are in general a fuller crop than was expected. Few of them have 
yet given way by the frost ; and the present fall of snow is so equal, 
and of such depth, as to preserve this valuable root from its intensi- 
ty. Considerable loss, however, may be expected in this article on 
the removal of the storm. The season has, upon the whole, been 
favourable for the feeding of both Black Cattle and Sheep; and prices 
of Turnips, both by the week and by the acre, have been good.— 
Two-shear Weathers are from 5d. to 7d. per week, and bred Hogs, 
4d. Those let by the acre, have brought from 5/. to 7/. if a full 
crop, in a favourable situation. 

Fat has kept steady since last report, and rather on the advance 
till within the three last weeks, when it has declined about 10 per 
cent.; not, perhaps, on account of a greater quantity on hand, but 
by being earlier presented in the market. In Dunse fair, Nov. 17, 
good Fat sold at from 9s. 6d. to 10s. per stone, sinking the offal ; and 
Steers for straw, of which there was a good show, brought fair 
prices.—Beef and Mutton, by retail, from 6d. to 7d. per Dutch lib. 
at this date. 

' Men ‘servants were hired from 5i. to 7J. 10s. for the half year, and 
many were not engaged. Women do. from 35s. to 46s. 

The produce of the dairy, of which the prices were not fixed at 
the date of last report, has fetched— Butter from 55s. to 60s. per 
firkin of 40 lib. Tron weight ; Ewe-milk Cheese, from 14s. to 16s. 
6d. per stone of 16 lib. 24 oz. to the lib.; and Cow-milk do. from 8s. 
to 10s. do. 

Field labour is as far advanced as usual, and in the lower part of 
the county rather farther, as there the ploughs have not been so often 
laid by the frost as in the higher districts. Till within these two 
wecks there has been rather less consumpt of fodder than ordinary; 
but if the storm continue for a length of time, (and there is no ap- 
pearance of its immediate removal), there will be little over, and 
many will be in searcity,. 

It is deemed worthy of record in this report, that “ the Tweed- 
side Agricultural Society, at their meeting on the 12th curt. unani- 
mously agreed that a Silyer Cup, of the value of fifty guineas, should 
be presented by the Society to William Molle of Mains, Esq. their 
Secretary, as a mark of their regard, and as a tribute of gratitude 
for the services which he has rendered to the See Yom Jan. 27. 

uarterly R r Dumfries-shire. 

Tur winter, oo ee Sone been favourable to a- 
gricultural labour; and the moderate frost which has just set in, is 
acceptable—affording an excellent opportunity for clearing the straw- 
yards, and performing other necessary farm-carriages. 
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The Report in October, of the state of crops, has proved correct. 
Wheat almost universally light, but healthy; Barley abundant, and 
not deficient in quality; Oats yielding less than an average at the 
mill, with some exceptions of the potatoe variety on favourable situ- 
ations. Potatoes in plenty. Turnips a fair crop, and as yet unin- 
jured by the frost. 

It may here be mentioned, that some farmers are sanguine in 
their expectations of obtaining a new and powerful auxiliary for 
yaising this last named vegetable,—namely burnt clay. It has been 
already tried, and with great success, by some spirited individuals 
in the neighbouring stewartry of Kirkcudbright. One, in particular, 
in the immediate neighbourhood of the town of Kirkcudbright, had, 
last year, twenty acres of capital turnip, manured with clay ashes 
alone, and on land previously exhausted by a preceding tenant. 
The Turnips were seen by the writer of this article in December 
Jast ; and the account given by their owner was completely satisfac- 
tory as to the expense and facility of the process of burning the 
clay. In the future Reports of this year, it is expected the detail 
of the operation may be given from experience. 

The Cattle-markets made a sudden and considerable rise in Oc- 
tober, as mentioned jn last Report, and they centinued brisk to the 
end of the season. It is certainly, at the best, doubtful if they will 
commence so in the spring, though, if we may believe newspapers, 
the markets for lean Cattle, in Norfolk and other parts of England, 
are still keeping up. Pork, which is a main article with our small 
farmers, is low, and the sale dull, and will not, at present, fetch 
more than from 5s. to 5s, 4d. per stone, of 14 lib., while Beef and 
Mutton are from 6s. to 8s. 

The price of Corn has declined more than the most experienced 
calculators had anticipated. Wheat, at this time, sells at from 6s. 
to 7s.; Barley from 3s. to $s. 6d.; and best Potatoe-Oats may yet 
be worth 3s, per Winchester bushel. Inferior Oats can scarcely be 
turned into money at any rate. Oat-meal at 2s. the stone, with lit- 
tle demand for it. 

The Corn-farmers are thus brought to a state of despondency,— 
with the modern rents over their heads,—excessive taxation, and 
the-great expense of labour. The first of these may, no doubt, be 
lessened by the liberality of the landlord; but it is believed, the cir- 
eumstances of few of them can admit of a proportional fall of rents, 
while the present rate of taxation holds; and that, in one shape or 
other, must be continued for a time. As to the price of labour, it 
is not a low rate of bread alone that can lessen it. There must be 
a want of demand or employment for the labourer. When that is 
the case, there will be a stop to the improvements of the country, 
and particularly to that of waste grounds, which, with the spirit a- 
mong farmers, for the last two or three years, was so likely to in- 
¢rease the stock of bread-corn for the increasing population of the 
country. It will little avail the manufacturer o; the tradesman, that 
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they have a large loaf, or the beer stfonger, if farmers and labour- 
ers are reduced to the condition they were in 20 or 30 years ago. 
They must be sensible, that it has been chiefly from the increased 
consumption of the latter classes, that their wealth, their mode of 
tiving, and accommodations, have exceeded, in the course of the last 
14 or 15 years, all that was ever before known to them. The ex- 
portation to America and the Indies will not compensate for the de- 
crease in the home consumption of manufactures and colonial pro 
duce, which certainly will take place, if farmers are to be still ex- 
posed to the competition.of the foreign corn- grower.—24. Jan. 
Quarterly Report for Fifeshire. 

Atruoues the quality of the present Wheat crop is, in some de- 
gree, inferior to that of the preceding year in this county, it may 
still be estimated an average crop. The same may be said of Oats, 
Barley, Peas, and Beans; indeed the quality of all these is good, 
and the quantity of bolls comes up to the farmer’s expectation, and 
even rather exceeds it. Potatoes have also proved very good. It is 
therefore undoubted, that the fruits of a vigorous agriculture have 
been such as would have afforded a most abundant supply of food 
for man, to the whole population of the United Kingdom. 

As to the season, though we have had a very long storm of frost 
and snow, the turnip crop has received no injury, neither has the new 
Wheat or Clover suffered. Labour was pretty far advanced before 
any.snow fell ; nor are the roads as yetinterrupted. Both Straw and 
Hay are of excellent quality, and the farmer’s stock, thus fed on 
wholesome food, is generally in good order, and very thriving, and 
the prices such as give him no reason to complain, especially if fat; 
but, if he try to sell grain, it is next to impracticable. The Distil- 
leries do not furnish an adequate consumption for the quantity of 
Barley ; and while Wheat is at 21s. per boll, or very little higher, no 
Barley bread is in demand. 

A very evident fall, not onfy in the rent of land, but even in its 
price, has already taken place, and a still greater reduction in both 
may be expected at no distant period, * ——- 28/h Jan, 

, Forfarshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue frost set in early in November, and since that time we have 
had alternate tracts of frost and thaw, heavy rains and falls of snow, 
with occasional boisterous winds. The frost has neither been so in- 
tense, nor the snow so deep as last year: the whole country is cover- 
ed with about four inches of snow, which must prove beneficial to the 
-young Wheat and sown Grass, by sheltering them from the cold. 
But the weather has not been very favourable for winter labour. 

The markets for every species of farm produce have been declin- 
ing since our last, and are expected to fall still lower. This is part- 


* Our Correspondent will have the goodness to excuse us for postponing his judi» 
cious observations on the Corn-trade, and the present state of the farmers. We 
shall avail ourselves of them hereafter; but under this Branch the plan of our work 
will pot admit of any lengthened discussion,—Cox, 
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ly owing to the superabundance and superior quality of crop 1813, 
which rendered crop 1814 hardly saleable while it came in competi- 
tion. There have also been large importations, and still more are 
expected from America. Add to these, that government agents no 
longer appear in the markets; as they are rather selling off old store¢ 
than laying up new ones. 

The doctrines of those who assert, that the wages of labour are re- 
gulated by the price of provisions, have received a complete practi- 
cal refutation. During the prevalence of Bonaparte’s continental 
system, provisions in general were excessively high, and labour com. 
paratively low; which the labouring class, to do them justice, bore 
with exemplary patience. Since that system was overthrown, ma- 
nufactures have taken such a spring in this county, that labour was 
never known to be so high as at present; while provisions are lite- 
rally dog cheap. 

On the 16th January there was a meeting of the gentry of this 
county at Forfar, who petitioned Parliament against the continuance 
of the property and income tax. A meeting of farmers is also ad- 
vertised, to be held at Dundee, to petition against the same tax. As 
this tax is regulated by their rent, or by the value put upon their 
lands by the tax assessors, and not by their actual income, it falls 
with much more severity upon farmers than upon other classes of 
subjects, Its severity must be very much aggravated in a season 
like this, when labour, and every article the farmer must purchase, 
are most extravagant, while his produce is hardly saleable. Several 
farmers here have thrown up their leases, and many more are ex- 
pected to follow their example. Such a state of things seems to de- 
mand some legislative measure, which may afford equal protection 
to agricultural, as to other branches of industry. Without this, the 
progress of agriculture must not only stop short, but become retro- 
grade; and this nation must be reduced to depend upon foreigners 
for their daily bread. 

Annexed are the present prices in this county.—Wheat, per boil, 
22s. to 25s.; Barley, 15s. to 18s. ; Oats, Potato, 15s. to 17s.; Ditto 
Common, 14s. 6d. to 16s.; Oatmeal, 8 stone Amsterdam, 15s. to 
16s. Retail prices, Oatmeal per peck, Is. to 1s. ld. or Is. 2d.; Bar- 
ley ditto, 9d. ; Peas ditto, 9d. to 10d.; Potatoes, 7d.; Beef per lib. 
64. to 7d. ; Mutton 5d. to 6d.; Pork 6d.; Butter 1s. 4d.; Eggs, 
doz. 104. to 1s.; Quartern loaf, fine, 8d.—26. Jan. 

Letter from Glasgow, 27ih January. 

‘ Since the date of last Report, the weather has been exceeding- 
ly variable, changing suddenly from frost to thaw, and from thaw 
to frost; but the cold was never very intense, nor the rain so abun- 
dant as to put a stop to the operations of the plough. Indeed the 
winter, hitherto, has been oné of the mildest that we have had for a 
number of years; there having been very few days which could pre- 
vent cattle from grazing in the fields, This has been a very favour- 
able circumstance to the farmer this season, as the produce of last 
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harvest was deficient in fodder. Little or no preparation has as yet 
been made for the sowing of Oats; but the greater part of the 
ground intended for Potatoes has been turned up: which will save 
much time during the busy months of spring, and likewise prove of 
considerable benefit to the ground, by exposing it to the frost. 

* But the farmer can derive very little satisfaction from the pre- 
sent favourable state of the weather, while it is with great difficulty 
that he can part with his grain at a price considerably lower than 
what is necessary to its production. By the spirited exertions of the 
British farmer, for the last thirty years, agriculture has been so much 
improved, that a greater quantity of grain can now be raised every 
year, than is necessary to the annual consumpt ; and therefore our 
markets would be well supplied, and prices moderate, although there 
were no foreign grain at present in the country. But notwithstand- 
ing the abundance of our own produce, we have been unnecessarily 
supplied with great quantities of foreign grain, which has overstock- 
ed our markets, and rendered it almost impossible to accomplish 
sales, even so low as the annexed quotations. If this depression of 
prices continue for any length of time, it will undoubtedly occasion 
a general bankruptcy among the farmers; which will also fall heavy 
upon that numerous class of peasantry who depend almost entirely 
upon the farmer for employment, and, consequently, subsistence. 
It is therefore to be hoped, that at the next meeting of Parliament, 
the legislature will take the situation of these people into their se- 
rious consideration, and prohibit all importation of foreign grain, as 
the most easy and rational means whereby they can save them from 
impending ruin. The ruin of the farmers, however, and the oppres- 
sion of the peasantry, are not the only evils to be dreaded from the 
continuance of importation ; for it will not only put a complete stop 
to all improvements in agriculture, but, in time, cause it to be ne- 
glected and despised, as a poor and slavish occupation: and the ne- 
glect ef this important art, which is the surest foundation on which 
our national independence can rest, will soon reduce us to the pain- 
ful necessity of relying upon the neighbouring states for an adequate 
supply of the first necessaries of life. Such a dependent condition, 
during the time of peace, would not, perhaps, be attended with many 
inconveniences ; but, supposing that our national horeur constrained 
us to go to war with the state or states from which we derived our 
supplies, the consequence might be subjection to a foreign power. 
On account of our insular situation, and ¢he great strength of our 
navy, it is difficult, at present, to conceive any sausicbhts scheme 
by which our enemies could subject us to their yoke, unless we put 
it into their power to starve us into compliance with their measures ; 
and if this be the only method by which they could deprive us of our 
liberties or rights, it is certainly a duty incumbent on Government to 
use every possible precaution, in order to prevent them from putting 
it 4 practice. 
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* Present State of the Glasgow Market. 

* Old British Wheat - 30s. to 36s. per boll of 240 lib. 
New - 4 22s, to 27s. ditto _— ditto. 
English Barley - 24s. to 26s. Stirling measure. 
Scotch oo: he 20s. to 23s. Ditto ditto. 
Beans and Peas - 21s. to 23s. Ditto ditto. 
English Oats - 22s. to 23s. Ditto ditto. 
Scotch + - 19s. to 2Is. per boll of 264 lib. 
Irish - + «+ 16s. to 19s. Ditto ditto.’ 

Kincardineshire Quarterly Report. 

Oats, as was expected, yield middling well to their bulk, both be- 
fore and after thrashing. An average weight of last year’s grain 
would perhaps stand nearly as follows.—Barley 764 lib. avoirdupois 
per 32 Scotch pints; Potato Oats 634 lib. ditto, per same measure, 
which is much about 2% = cent. under erop 1813; Common Oats 
and Bear in proportion ; Wheat perhaps semewhat more. The de- 
mand for all kinds of grain, without exception, has been extremely 
flat during the quarter ; and, except a few samples of prime Barley 
that were.sold at an ordinary price early in the season, the general 
run of prices has evidently been considerably below what the gene- 
rality of farmers can, in their present situation, long continue to af- 
ford,—even with the most economical system of management. 

Annexed are much about the present selling prices of grain, &c. 
Wheat, 24s.; Barley, weighing 18 stone Dutch, 18s. ; Potato Oats, 
16s. per Angus boll; Meal, 1s. per peek of 8 lib. Duteh. Rent and 
labour, so far as I have heard, remain undiminished; so that the on- 
ly relief the farmer has the least prospect of as yet, is the disconti- 
nuance of that unfair, though fruitful source of revenue, the property- 
tax. One thing is certain, that the farmer must either have the 
market value of his commodities augmented, or the expenses of cul- 
tivation diminished—and that speedily. 

Turnips have as yet suffered no material injury from the weather, 
which is a good deat owing to their growth being retarded at the 
usual growmg season. From this circumstance, together with the 
singular good quality of the Straw, especially that of Oats, it is pro- 
bable that Cattle will continue in good condition until the arrival of 
Grass. There are in this county this season, besides those in pre- 
paration for the butcher, several lots of excellent two and three 
years-eld stots, which it is presumed are well worth the attention of 
those gentlemen dealing in that line, who annually favour the farm- 
ers of this district with a share of their orders. Swine have been 
more in demand in Kincardineshire for these some years than for- 
merly ; which is attributed, in some measure, to the extension of the 
shipping at the ports of Aberdeen and Montrose, but chiefly to an 
increased demand for the English market,—a circumstance which has 
necessarily. rendered the rearing and feeding of Swine a more fashion- 
able branch of rural economy with the generality of farmers. 

Among the recent improvements of this district, the drainage of 
a pretty extensive morass in the vicinity of Laurencekirk, deserves 
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to be mentioned as one of the most conspicuous. ‘This important 
operation commenced last year. Besides the improvement of the 
morass, it is thought that a considerable quantity of the surrounding 
ground already under tillage, will be ameliorated by it, were it for 
no other reason than the change of climate which the removal of so 
much stagnant water will ultimately produce. 1 shall reserve the 
particulars of this important operation for a future communication, 
when its utility can be more accurately ascertained.—27. Jan. 
Quarterly Report for the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright. 
November and December have been chiefly remarkable for the 
sudden and unexpected changes of weather which so frequently oc- 
curred : cold and hot, moist and dry, foggy and serene, calm and 
stormy, succeeding each other with a rapidity rarely experienced even 
in this variable climate. January, throughout, was steady and re- 
gular. The hurricanes which prevailed at the end of the year sub- 
sided ; the fogs cleared up, and the temperature of the atmosphere, 
extremely mild at the beginning of the month, became gradually cold- 
er, till about the middle of it, when it sunk below the freezing point ; 
and settled frost, becoming every day a little more intense, has con- 
tinued since that period. Were we to form an opinion, from the an- 
alogy of some of those seasons, where frosts have been of the longest 
duration, we should be led to anticipate either the continuance of it 
for several weeks yet to come, or a heavy fall of snow before its de- 
parture. But registers of the weather have been kept with so little 
accuracy, and the causes of the changes which occur are involved 
in so much uncertainty, that till something more is known upon the 
subject, the first philosophers of the age would, perhaps, succeed no 
better in their predictions, than the Editors of the Belfast, or 
poor Robin’s Almanack. But the great diversity of seasons, and his 
ignorance in calculating upon that diversity, is not the chief cause of 
perplexity to the farmer. The fluctuation of price which takes place 
in almost every article of farm produce, arising not merely from 
good or bad seasons, but from political arrangements, which he did 
not anticipate, and cannot controul, are to him sometimes a source 
of much greater embarrassment. Last crop, in a great majority of 
districts throughout the kingdom, appears to have been under an 
average one; in this district, quantity and quality taken into the ac- 
count, not less than one third under it. Yet the prices, which last 
year were considered to be inadequate to indemnify the farmer, have 
since considerably declined. Never, unless after a series of years of 
plenty, have we witnessed so great a stagnation in the grain mar- 
ket. It seems to be completely glutted; and, if any credit is to be 
attached to the concurrent testimony of the respectable witnesses ex- 
amined before the Committee of Parliament, may remain so, unless 
an alteration takes place in the Corn-Laws. For it appears, that 
grain may be imported, in all peaceable times at least, and almost to 
any extent, cheaper than it can be raised in this country, by the 
most spirited exertions, and under the most prudent economy ; while 
rents, and other expenses, continue the same, or nearly equal to 
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what they are at present. Merchants and manufacturers, mechanics 
and artizans, borough corporations, with their fellow-citizens, may 
regard it pérhaps as a slight misfortune, that half the farmers of 
the kingdom should be ruined, if bread only is cheap > but to every 
one who has enlarged views of political economy, it must be fully 
apparent, that this would be one of the greatest and most irremedi- 
able evils that could befal a country. Hitherto we have marked but 
Fittle abatement in carrying on the improvements of the country. 
An impulse was given, which slight causes were not likely to sus- 
pend; but when farmers perceive that inadequate returns are made 
to their most spirited exertions, and that their capital, never a large 
one, is rapidly diminishing, it would be the blindest infatuation to 
suppose, that these exertions can be of long continuange. These re- 
flections, I trust, are not out of place. They are not the gloomy 
forebodings of a oer or discontented individual ; they speak 
the general sentiments of those who are best acquainted with rural 
affairs; and they ought to be sounded from every quarter, till they 
reach the ears of all those Statesmen and Legislators who are not 
deaf to the just complaints of an order of citizens, at all times the 
friends of liberty, but seldom, or. never, the abettors of faction. 

The season has hitherto not been unfavourable to black cattle, 
sheep, or the different operations of husbandry. Sheep, doubtless, 
have suffered from the heavy and almost incessant rains at the com- 
mencement of winter; but not to such a degree as to threaten any 
considerable loss, if the spring is not unusually severe. They have 
not, as far as we have heard, declined in prices; and wool seems still 
to be advancing. Little has been done in the cattle market since 
the date of last report. It is not expected that prices will vary much 
when the spring sales commerice: farmers, however, expect a fair 
return for winter keeping. The consumption of fodder has not been 
greater than in ordinary seasons ; the quantity to be consumed, how- 
ever, is certainly less; @ scarcity of this article is therefore to be ap- 
prehended. Swine have declined from 20 to 30 per cent. ; and pigs 
are almost unsaleable. Butcher markets have been always well sup- 
plied: Beef from 6d. to 7d.; Mutton from 6d. to 8d. per lib. A- 
voirdupois. Oatnieal, in the towns and villages, 2s. 4d. per stone, 
Troy ; Potatoe Oats 2s. 6d. per bushel ; common ditto 2s. 2d. ; Bar- 
ley 3s. 6d. ; Wheat from 6s. to 6s. 6d. per bushel, weighing 60 lib.— 
January 27. 

Eanarkshire Quarterly Report. 

Tne markets exhibit phenomena, to which there is no parallel on 
record ; some articles of farm produce being higher, and others 
lower, in proportion to the wages of labour, than they were ever 
known to be at any former period. Oatmeal is sold in Lanark mar- 
ket as low as one shilling ; and on the borders of the county, at elever 
pence per peck (8 lib. Avoirdupois.) Potatoes are laid down at 
the purchaser’s door, in country towns and villages, at from 6s. 64. 
to 7s. per boll. Butter is sold at from 24s. to 28s. ; Cheese, at from 


$4s.to 17s. per stone of 2¢ lib. Avoirdupois. [Jay brings from Ls. 
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4d. to 1s. 10d.: and Straw from 8d. to 1s. 2d. per stone. . Butcher- 
meat, from 12s. to 17s. per stone. Eggs, 2s. per dozen. Clydesdale 
Apples, from 21s. to 25s. per sleek or 20 Scots pints. 

The maxim of former times, that the daily wages of a labourer 

uld correspond to the price of a peck of Oat-meal, is now de- 
parted from. An ordinary workman receives at present the price of 
two;'and a good labourer, that of three pecks of meal, for one 
day’s work. Till of late, the price of a peck of meal was oftener 
above than below the day’s wages of a labourer. About 80 years 
ago, the wages of a good ploughman for the half year, did not ex- 
ceed the price of four bolls of Meal, or six bolls of Potatoes. At 
present, no good farm-servant would accept of less than the price 
now current, of sizteen bolls of Oatmeal, or thirty-two bolls of Po- 
tatoes, as his half-year’s wages. The best draught-horse then in the 
county, could have been purchased for the price of 25 bolls of Oat- 
meal. At present, the price of 100 bolls of the best Meal would 
not be accepted of for any of the first-rate draught-horses. The 
same disproportion might be traced in the prices of cattle, imple- 
ments, wages of smiths, carpenters, saddlers, &c. which the farmer 
must pay. 

If we consider the disproportion in the prices of provisions, com- 
pared with their intritisic value as articles of sustenance, the pre- 
sent state of the markets will appear the more astonishing. A stone 
of Cheese costs more than a boll, and a stone of Butter nearly the 
ste of two bolls of Oat meal. || A pound (14 lib. avoirdupois) of 

utcher-meat costs as much as a peck of Meal. A stone of Straw 
costs more than one; anda stone of Hay nearly as much as two 
pecks of Oat-meal. <A peck of the best Oat-meal costs no more than 
six Hen’s eggs, or a pint of Apples: Four pecks of Potatoes may 
be purchased for the price of a dozen of Eggs; and one and a half 

ck of Potatoes may be had for one ounce of Tobacco! ! 

If the low prices of grain, compared with the prices of labour, 
and of other articles of consumpt, proceeded from improvements on 
the soils, or from extraordinarily good seasons, they would afford 
ground of rejoicing to every good man. But as they are the result 
of importation from other countries, where labour is two-thirds 
cheaper than it is in this country, and the land more productive 
—as the consequences must be, to drain off the remains of our spe- 
cie, to encourage the cultivation of the fields of our enemies, while 
our own are neglected, and fast returning to waste—as the farmers 
and labourers, the most numerous, useful, and virtuous of all the 
classes of society, must be thereby ruined—as the manufacturing 
class, fo far from being benefited, will ultimately be injured, by de- 
pending on a foreign market for their food,—the low ro of grain 
appear to be, when viewed impartially as a subject of national inte- 
rest, a matter of regret ; and the policy by which they have been de 
pressed, highly censurable.——28. Jan. 


wn boll of Oatmeal is 140 lib, avoirdupois ; a stone of Cheese and Butter 24 
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Letter from. Langholm, 27th January, 1815. 

‘ Tue weather, at the commencement, and during the progtess of 
last quarter, has been rather stormy, heavy rains having prevailed 
during the greatest part of the months of November and Decem- 
ber. On the 16th of the last month it got to.a complete hurricane, 
and very considerable damage was done in many places. There have 
been some slight falls of snow, but these have not continued long on 
the ground § and the winter, hitherto, has not been verysevere, though 
the sheep-stocks have suffered considerably from the very heavy rains 
which prevailed during the early part of it. 

‘ Our Grain-markets have been gradually declining, and the prices 
are now much below what they have been for a long course of years, 
and certainly far below what the increased rents and expenses of the 
farmer can sustain. Hay being rather a light crop last season, and 
very little of the preceding year’s crop being left to supply the defi- 
ciency, is now selling at a high price ; and, should the spring months 
prove unfavourable, is likely to be still higher, as the Corn-crop has 
also been rather deficient in straw. . Turnips have scarcely been equal 
to an average crop in this district, and have. brought pretty fair prices. 

‘ Sheep were in somewhat better demand towards thé close of Jast 
season, particularly those fit for feeding, and, brought decent prices. 
Black Cattle have rather deciined in price of late, especially lean 
stock of that description, and horses.still more so. Since the treaty 
of peace has been signed with America, the Wool trade has been 
brisk, with a very considerable advance of prices. So have likewise 
the Cotton manufactories carried onhere. Butcher Meat is rather on 
the decline m respect of price 3:and Pork has bad a depreciation of 
at least 2s, per stone.’ 

East Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Previous to the middle of this month, the winter has been open, 
and not unfavourable to. the ordinary operations of the season, al- 
though occasional sharp frosts, and heavy rains, have at times ra~ 
ther retarded the labour of the fields. At present, a heavy storm 
from the east has covered the ground several inches deep with snow, 
suspending every kind of out-door work, and threatening, for a time 
at least, to cut off all communication through the district, by filling 
the roads to an impassable depth with the drifted tempest: But as 
such weather may generally be expected about this period, it is 
matter of less regret, particularly as the ploughing is well advanced, 
the stubbles in most cases being all already turned over; and even, 
in many instances, a considerable extent of the clover leas is also 
ploughed up, and receiving the meliorating influence of the winter’s 
frost. Of Wheat sown in autumn, there was probably more than 
an average quantity ; and, before the storm, every field exhibited a 
rich profusion of healthy plants, which will rather be served than 
injured by their present covering, the plants being protected from 
the chilling influence of the eastern winds. Sheep and Cattle feeding 

VoL, XVI. No. 61. 
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on turnips, promise to be the farmer’s best concern for this season, 
as good fat of both kinds, already carried to market, have left a fair 
profit to the feeder. In some instances, the stack-yards are as bulky 
as usual at’ this period ;-in others, the fodder will with difficulty 
serve till the grass is ready to receive the stock of work-hosses or 
cattle. The great original difference in the weight of the crop, may 
in part account for that dissimilarity ; but something may also be 
owing to the greater necessity of some,. than others, to raise money 
from their crop. 

The prices of Grain have been gradually om the decline through- 
out the quarter ; and now, with the exception of Wheat, it is hard- 
ly possible to sell, in quantities,-any kind of grain.. Ais the average, 
however, of those districts which regulate importation, is nearly at 
the rate when foreign corn is prohibited,: it may reasonably be ex- 
pected that prices will not go-lower.. The price at which the impor- 
tation of foreign Wheat is prohibited, is very near 31s.. our boll : 
Perhaps there was hardly a farmer in the country, who ever imagin- 
ed, till of late, that the produce of: this district would ever be any 
thing of consequence below that price.. But last Friday’s market at 
Haddington gave a melancholy proof of the erroneousness of such 
a conclusion; the average, on that day, not being more than 26s. 2d. 
It may with confidence be maintained, from what we at present ex- 
perience, that without an alteration in the laws relative to Grain, the 
agriculturists of this country, in ordinary seasons, need'not look for, 
or expect, better prices. While this country remains at peace with 
the rest of the world, the ruin and misery that must infallibly result 
from such a state of things, is however so apparent,. that it is confi» 
dently expected something will at least be speedily attempted by 
the Legislature of the country, to ward off the evil.. The price of 
the Quartern Loaf 8d. and 84d.; Beef and Mutton from 6d. te 8d. 
per lib.; Butter from 15d. to 18d.; and Eggs Is. and 10d.. per 
dozen.——Jan. 26. 

Mid-Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Tue present quarter has not been unfavourable to agricultural 
field operations ; but never was worse for the disposal of grain, for 
which a market can hardly be obtained at prices far below what 
growers can afford, and not unfrequently a price is not: offered at all,. 
or even a sample looked at with an unasked price. 

Under such circumstances, it is not possible that farmers can im- 
plement to their proprietors their engagements, without encroaching 
deeply upon their capital ;—where that is wanting, bankruptcy must 
be the unavoidable consequence, unless forbearance and lenity are 
shown. At the approaching term, landlords will do well to hold’ 
these facts in view, and take whatever rent can be spared in the mean 
time from ‘industrious tenants. 

In the course of a short period, the ports must be shut against im- 
portation for three months under the present act. During that pe- 
riod, those most interested have much’ need to.bestir themselves in: 
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adopting measures to prevent the country from being inundate! with 
such an immense quantity of foreign grain, for which there is neither 
a market nor money to purchase it. This object, if obtained, would 
operate in favour of the shopkeeper, the mechanic, manufacturer, 
and the community in general. Failing this, it is probable that 
many who at present ride in their catriages, will find it necessary to 
gonfine themselves to a single steed, or walk on foot, and become ap- 
prentices fur severi years to the gainful profession of farming, to re- 
cruit their finances. 

To talk of old rents, is out of the question, and arrant nonsense. 
The writer of this article now pays more in direct taxes, than the 
ground he occupies paid of rent $0 years since. Has not every thing’ 
necessary and useful to the comfort of manKind—evéry thing around 
us, unless the air we breathe, eeadoame’ be in price, not except- 
ing the water that is needed for a family, as the inhabitants of the 
good town of Edinburgh can certify ? 

For these reasons, and thé depreciation in the value of money; 
have not the constituted authorities had their salaries augmented ?— 
Is not the price of almost every species of manufacture enhanced by 
protecting duties ?—If this is true, and if those things are proper, is 
it not equally jast that the produce of the soil of the United King. 
dom should be put upon an equal footing of protection? If not— 
then let the various import duties upon articles of utility of every 
species be taken off; let the consamers be served from the cheapest 
market, without restriction as to country or commodity. Then will 
the wages of mechanics, tradesmen, shopmen; workmen, clerks; 
and overseers of every description, fall. Then, and not till then, can 
the prices of old times be established for the produce of the soil.—Let 
the whole community be put upon am equal footing. Let their in- 
terests fall or rise together, upon equally fair grounds. 

When this new era arrives, then our manufacturers will be enabled 
to rival foreign markets with cheap goods, which in their view is the 
only object worthy of notice; but let not this be done to the preju- 
dice of any particular class in the community. 

Turnips have paid tolerably well hitherto ; but the market has bes 
gin to be glutted with half-fed stock, as is too common at this pe- 
riod of the season. ‘To quote prices of grain is almtost impossible.— 
Jan. 27. 

West Lothian Quarterly Report. 

Since Martinmas, we have had very variable weather, though no 
heavy falls of snow, to impede travelling ; neither has the frost ever 
been severe. At present, the face of the ground is all covered witlt 
show, ‘sd as to oblige the farmer and grazier to attend to the fodder- 
ing of all out-lying stock ; and if the frost should chance to conti- 
nue a few weeks, it will make the fodder rather scarce in the spring 
season ; as a want of length of straw was the consequence of last 
summer’s drought, particularly in the Oat ctop. 

The Turnip crop has turned out a full average one; the quality 
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good, and feeds well. The Fat Cattle markets this last quarter have 
been pretty stationary, from 9s, to 10s. per stone Dutch, sinking of. 
fals. Nothing done as yet in marketing Lean Stock. Any grass 
parks that have been let for pasture for a season, are full 10 per cent. 
Jower than last year. 

The Corn markets have been every week on the decline since 
Martinmas.— Wheat, then, 32s.; now, 25s. Barley, then, 28s.; now, 
2Is. Oats, 2is.; now, only from 16s. to 18s.; and for Peas and 
Beans, little or no demand. Oat-meal, per peck of 8 lib. Dutch, 
only 1s. 1d. These prices ill accord with the rents lately promised 
for farms. How they are to pay the rack-rents and taxes, with the 
ordinary expenses of labour and maintenance, it will puzzle the most 
expert to find out. Had Parliament last year passed the Corn- 
Bill, as a protection to the agriculturist, it would have made the fall of 
prices more gradual, and have prevented an evil, that it will not now 
be easy to remedy. What a pity that agriculture should receive such 
a check !—the country having, for these thirty years past at least, 
been improving, so as to produce a sufficiency of food for the con- 
sumpt of its inhabitants; and I think, excepting in seasons of scar- 
city, would, with the assistance of Ireland, have been at all times 
able to do it, and thus have made us independent of foreign aid,— 
Jan. 26: 

Quarterly Report for Morayshire. 

Tne weather during the last quarter has been very variable ; but, 
upon the whole, mild and open. The Wheat braird in general looks 
well, and ploughing is far advanced. Cattle have thriven well; but 
good stots, fit for the spring markets, are not in such numbers in this 
county as they have been for some years back, owing, partly to the 
necessities of the farmer not enabling him to keep the same value in 
stock, and to an apprehended scarcity of Fodder ; which, though in 
some measure prevented by the favourable weather in autumn, will 
still be felt if we have a late spring. Hay has sold high throughout 
the season, from Is. 6d. to 1s. 8d. per stone, while those who bought 
corn and fodder have certainly paid more for the straw. Oats have 
been sold from 34s. to 36s. per boll of five firlots; Wheat the same 
price for four firlots; and Barley from 45s. to 48s. per boll of four 
firlots; while that grain without the straw is entirely unsaleable. 
Oats without the straw are not now worth above 22s. per boll, and 
Wheat from 24s. to 25s. Tat Cattle have hitherte brought very fair 
ptices, and are the only article of farm produce that has done so, ex- 
cept Pork, and it too is now unsaleable ; and, from the scarcity of 
Grass in sammer, few can reap any benefit by the high price of Hay. 

The prospect for the last twelve months has continued to darken 
upon us, and presents nothing but ruin to the country, if relief be not 
speedily afforded. Grain of all kinds becomes daily more and more 
worthless and unsaleable. The farmers are exhausting their capitals, 
and many are already at the mercy of their landlords; of these, some’ 
have let down their rents, and, ere long, that will not be matter of 
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choice. But indeed it is not easy to say what reduction of rents would 

enable the farmer to go on, unless the taxes, price of labour, wood, 

iron, &c. &c. can be instantly lowered in proportion. 28th Jan. 
Perthshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue month of November commenced more like autumn than win- 
ter; and, for the first fortnight, continued to improve in point of 
temperature. ‘Towards the end, it became more variable; but, up- 
on the whele, may be characterized as unusually mild and open. 

December, in many respects, presented a contrast to the preced- 
ing month. The changes, from one extreme to another, were both 
frequent and rapid. When frost set in, it was generally very in- 
tense,—but soon succeeded by a heavy fall of rain, sleet, or snow. 
It was in every respect such a winter month, as is to be expected ‘in 
this climate. 

The current month may be considered in some measure a repeti- 
tion of December. The changes have been equally sudden, and 
the frost at times still more imtense. There has, however, been 
comparatively little rain; and, with the exception of what has falicn 
this day, not a great quantity of snow. The following is an ab- 
stract for the Quarter, up to yesterday, inclusive.— 

Number of |= Number of Quantity of Mean Tempera- 

Fair Days. Rainy Days. Rain. ture. 
November 17 13 2.043 39.466 
December 16 15 3.954 $5.903 


January 20 6 0.331 31.519 
Rain in October after the date of last Re- 
port - ° . - - - 0.098 


6.356 


The frost that set in on the 20th instant, had at first all the ap- 
pearance of what in Scotland is called a storm. On the night of the 
22d, the thermometer fell as low as 11°, being 21° below the freez- 
ing point. Yesterday, however, it began to snow, and still conti- 
nues, partly melting as it falls. 

It is unnecessary to add any thing to what was said in a former 
Report, with regard to the quality of last crop. Farmers have ceas- 
ed to talk of their returns; because the very worst land has return- 
ed more than they can find a market for. This is no hyperbolical 
expression for denoting a low staté of the markets. It is a sober 
statement of a literal fact, to which hundreds can bear witness.— 
Gloomy as were the anticipations, in which the writer of this Re- 
port sometimes indulged, at the risk even of being thought not the 
most sincere wellwisher to the lower orders of society, they have 
fallen far short of what has actually taken place within the last six 
weeks. But it is idle to talk of what all the world knows, or to at- 
tempt convincing any man, who is not already convinced, that the 
farmers of Great Britain have been, and still are, suffering under 
“ppressions, which no other class of society would submit to, with- 
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out making every echo ring with their petitions and remonstrances, 
from Land’s End to John o’Grvat’s. The farmers, however, seem 
to repose a most unsuspecting confidence in the Legislature, and 
console themselves, after a market, with a remark, which some 
may perhaps think rather trite— Government will surely do something 
Sor us now, In some places, indeed, they begin to be a little more 
active. They have held meetings, for the subject of considering 
the Income-Tzx ;—they have gone so far, as to pass resolutions, 
pronouncing that tax oppressive to the farmer, and have even talked 
of petitioning Parliament to let it die the death! Such unheard-of 
exertions must surely produce something. 

The present state of the Perth Corn-market, when any thing can 
be sold, is nearly as follows—Wheat, 20s. to 25s.; Barley, 15s. to 
17s. ; Potatoe Oats, 14s. to 16s. ; Common Oats, 12s. to 148. ; Meal, 
1s. 1d. per peck. Mutton, 8d.; Beef, vd. per lib. Fat Cattle 
still maintain their price, but Lean are looking down.——27. Jan. 

' Ross-shire Quarterly Report, 

Ay no period, in our remembrance, did matters wear so gloomy 
an aspect for the corn farmers of Scotland in general, as they do at 
present ; and in counties situated at so great a distance from market 
as this, ‘as ‘may be naturally a in a proportionable degree is 
felt the depression of price and stagnation of the Corn-trade. The 
farmers here are much at a loss what to do with their corn; they 
have no opportunity of gelling it at home; and to ship it, either for 
Leith or London, in the’ present glutted state of these markets, holds 
out the miserable prospect of sales being forced at extremely re- 
duced prices, such a8 afe ‘altogether inadequate to meet rents, taxes, 
and other expenses ; or of their grain being put in a granary, where, 
so far as ‘can be foreseen, from the immense quantity of foreign corn 
on hand, and (aily arriving, it mby lie for months before it can be con- 
verted into cash. It is a grievous hardship, after the farmers have con- 
tributed their share of taxes, and parti¢iilacly borne the property-tax, 
which operated against them in a ‘manner ‘so much more oppressive 
than it does on other classes, for the purpose of carrying on the war, 
that no sooner is it over, than they who had greatest cause of com- 
plaint, should: now be threatened with ruin, and their interest sacri- 
ficed, to the immense benefit of those against whom the war was 
waged, by allowing them freedom of importation. ‘Many bankrupt: 
cies have already taken place in this county; and almost évery one 
concerned in corn farming is at present verging towards it. Re+ 
trenchments are taking place of a nature ruinous to the individual, 
and hostile to the welfare of the natian, such as a stop being ‘put: to 
draining, liming, reclaiming of waste lands, and other matters of '# 
like kind, on which the prosperity of agriculture depends. 7 

We do not hear of such a thing as a reduction of rent by any of 
the landlords of this county. Sieep farms in the Highlands let at 
very high rents; some of them quadrupled, in consequence of live 
stock selling well, and wool being in demand at high prices, with the 
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prospect of a continuance.—The winter, on the whole, has been mo-, 
derate in this part of the country, though extremely variable. We 
have had little snow ; and, excepting a smart storm, which took place 
on the 10th and 11th current, and for a day or two just now, we have 
had nothing like the violent tempests which the newspapers describe 
to have happened in the south. Ploughing, and the carting out of 
manure, is well advanced. Turnips do not yet appear to have suffer- 
ed in the way of rotting; and, as they have seldom been hard fro- 
zen, all kinds of stock have made fair improvement on them. Fod- 
der has the appearance that it will be barely adequate to the supply 
for the season. The fields of young Wheat are well stocked with 
plants, but those that were latest of sowing have not yet brairded. 
Now that thrashing is well advanced, it is ascertained that last year’s 
crop turns out beyond what was generally expected.—28. Jan. 
Quarterly Repert for Roxburghshire. 

Tue crop in this county has proved, upon trial, fully an average 
one. Every fpecies of grain yields remarkably well to the bulk, and is 
of excellent quality. 

At the return of Peace, a confiderable depreffion in ‘the markets for 
grain was naturally to be apprehended; but this has taken place to an 
extent that the fears of the moft timid could hardly have anticipated. 
The beft Wheat.is now felling at 35s.; Barley at 16s.; and Oats 15s, 
per boll of fix Winchefter buthels; but, in the inland parts of the dif- 
triét, it is found difficult to get quit of it almoft at any price, at leaft in 
any confiderable quantity. 

It feems to be now proved to demonftration, that in:time of Peace, 
our markets are liable to be completely glutted with foreign grain, and 
the produce of our own ifland (burthened with an enormous expenfe of 
cultivation and taxes) overwhelnied with the redundant produce of fo- 
‘reign countries, produced under :circumftances that bear no analogy to 
the ftate of the agriculture of this kingdom. 

We agree moft cordially with every part of the community in depre- 
cating monopoly. But we equally deprecate the principle, that the 
grain of Poland, or any other country, fhould be admitted into Great 
Britain upon an equal footing with that-of our own growth, The ftate 
of the agriculture of the two countries is widely diffimilar, ‘There the 
produce belongs to a few great landed proprietors, and the population 
is confounded in one undiftinguithed mafs of common cultivators, who 
are allowed little more than the refufe of the foil for their fubfiftence. 

By {pirited exertions, and great outlay of capital, the agriculture of 
‘this part of the kingdom, within thefe twenty years, has been raifed to a 
pitch of almoft unrivalled excellence. It is but juftice to'the proprietors 
to admit, that the terms upon which they have jet their lands has fofter- 
ed, and moft effentially aided this laudable exertion ; and we are happy 
‘to obferve, that they are now introducing into their leafes a moft judi- 
cious fyftem of management, which will eventually prove highly advan- 
tageous to both landlord and tenant, and moft beneficial to the public, 
by producing for the market a great additional quantity of difpofeable 
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produce. It would indeed be a fubje of lafting regret, if fuch a fyf, 
tem, approaching fo near what we may conceive the perfection of the 
art, fhould be at once annihilated by the indifcriminate importation of 
foreign grain ; as we do not hefitate to affert, that if this is permitted 
by the Legiflature, the farming intereft mutt fink, before it is poffible to 
reduce the rents and rate of labour to the flandard of the prefent prices 
of grain, 

It is contended, that the farmers have aéted moft imprudently in 
taking land at fuch high rents during war, when they poffefled the al- 
molt exclufive privilege of the market, and trufting to the effeét of a 
Leyiflative meafure in time of peace to enable them to pay thefe rents, 
It cannot be denied, nor ought it to be concealed, that in many cafes 
land has been taken at rents, which no ordinary or reafonable rate of 
produce could enable them to pay, (and, beyond this, we truft that no 
man will look for Legiflative protection) ; But we believe that every 
profeffion is liable to inordinate fpeculation in the individuals compofing 
y; and it would be unreafonable to ftigmatize and ruin a whole body of 
men, for the folly and imprudence of a few individuals. 

Now that the ferment which was excited by this important queftion, 
has been allowed fufficient time to fubfide, we hope it will be viewed by 
every part of the community with candour and impartiality. The im- 
preflion that it has left upon the minds of the public in general, we have 
not an opportunity to afcertain ; but we have no hefitation in afferting, 
that a great majority of the inhabjtants of this county are now fully fa- 
tished that their welfare is intimately blended with the profperity of its 
ggricultural intereft. 

Tie winter, although variable, has hitherto been extremely moderate, 
and, confequently, every defcription of field-labour is in great forward- 
nefs, Within thefe few days a confiderable quantity of snow has fallen, 
accompanied with fevere frolt, The fnow wll be of effential benetit to 
the winter Wheat and Turpip crop, The winter Wheat looks remark. 
ably well, and has yet received no unfavoflrable check, The Turnip 
crop, contrary to all expectation, has proved fully an average one. A- 
bout the middle of OGober it appeared completely ftunted in its growth, 
by the feverg and long-continued drought; but the quantity of rain 
which fell in the month of November, and the general mildnefs of 
the autumn, produced an inconceiyable change. In many cafes the 
crops are moft abundant ; and we feldom recolle@ particular fields yielc- 
ing more food per acre than they have done this feafon. ‘They have 
been fold at higher prices than lait year, Bett crops from 61, to 71. per 
acre, and from 6d, to 7d. per week for aged fheep. Unlefs the {pring 
be favourable, with a regular demand in the Fat market, the quantity 
Jeft will be barely fufficient to carry the ftock forward to grafs, Tue 
extent of Turnips grown in this county is now confiderably leffened. 
At one time they were grown indifcriminately upon every defcription of 
Jand, but are now very properly confined to turnip foils; they never can . 
be raifed on any other, without a decided lofs to the cultivator, At the 
beginning of this quarter, the Fat market commenced uider the molt 
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favourable aufpices. Mutton was fold at od. and Beef at 74d. per Eng- 
lifh pound, finking the offal. Within thefe three or four weeks, it has 
fallen fully a penny per pound—a very ferious difcount from the profits 
of the feeder, 

The Wool markets are ftill advancing, particularly for the Short or Che- 
viot Wool, which has experienced a confiderable rife in confequence of 
the peace with America.—27th Jan. 

Tweeddale Quarterly Report. 

TuouGu the weather, through the winter, has been very change- 
able, and the ploughs several times stopt by rain, and several times 
by frost, yet neither have been of long continuance, and the labours 
of the field are pretty far advanced. The Turnips improved consi- 
derably in the end of October and beginning of November; and 
having been seldom hardened by frost, cattle under cover have fed 
very well on them ; but from the heavy rains, and often high winds, 
Sheep have not done so well on exposed situations, especially where 
flaked in the field, as on many farms in this county, for want of en- 
closures, they are obliged to be. For what is good, of both Sheep 
and Cattle, there has been a good demand at fair prices; but they 
have been rather looking downward a little of late. Fat Sheep will 
be scarce in this county in the spring, and prices probably high, if 
not more plentifully supplied from other counties. Stock Sheep are in 
pretty good condition, and will probably seil well in the spring. The 
stack-yards are far from being bulky; and, if the spring should be 
unfavourable, fodder will be scarce ; but Grain of all kinds turns re- 
markably well out to the bulk of fodder, at least 25 per cent. more 
so than usual. A number of farmers with high rents must be suf- 
fering severely, and at a loss to resolve, whether to give up their 
farms, or try to wait for better markets. Much to haan of the 
landlords in this county, I have heard of none of them that have 
insisted on the tenant keeping his farm, when it was found to be too 
dear ; though even that is often hard for the tenant, when he has laid 
out cqnsiderable sums in improvements: But several of the gentlemen 
in this county have acted on a more noble principle, and have allow- 
ed the tenant to remain, and lowered the rent, some by agreement, 
and some by a reference to arbitration. Some great change must 
take place, either in the Corn-Laws.or in rents, servants, labourers, 
and tradesmens’ wages, &c.—or agriculture must, in a great mea- 
sure, be abandoned; and then, our wise incorporations, &c. who 
made such a clamour against any alteration in the Corn-Laws, may 
probably feel the sad effects of their own counsel being followed. 
That oppressive, and, on farmers, unequal burden, the Property- 
Tax, is now likely to be of short standing, as the incorporations, &c. 
have raised the hue-and-cry against it. Oatmeal in Peebles market, 
pn Tuesday last, 14s. 6d. per boll,—28. Jan, 
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ENGLAND. 

Letter from a Correspondent in the south of Devonshire, Jan. 20. 

* Tue season for sowing Wheat was very fine, to such farmers as 
sow in the months of October and November ; but the prevailing 
custom here is not to begin seed-time until the middle of December ; 
and to continue on until all is finished, which is often as late as Fe- 
bruary, and even March. The early sown Wheats look very well ; 
and some that were sown last month have come up finely, and have 
a healthy appearance. From my own observation, and the best in- 
formation I can obtain, the quantity sown for next crop is less than 
for last one ; and it is a saleling opinion, that the ensuing Barley 
crop will still be more reduced, as most farmers are allowed to take 
a second crop of Barley, with an additional dressing of lime; but 
as they have litthe money to pay for lime, and Barley sells low, 
many will omit tt. Turnips have been a poer crop on the whole, 
and they are almost done in many places; and the Hay crop, I am 
afraid, will be found very short. Great quantities of Corn are al- 
ready thrashed out to meet the heavy de:nands on the farmer, of high 
rents, heavy taxes, and an increased tythe ; and as the price has been 
Jow, and the crop of last year suffered by the mildew and blight in 
the Wheat, the rick-yards will soon make a poor appearance. Sheep 
are both scarce and dear, from the losses of last winter ; they are 
much advanced in price within the last two months in our markets, 
both fat and Jean, as well us fat and lean Bullocks. 

In the course of last summer, there was a reduction in price on 
all kinds of stock, equal to 35 per cent.; an unfortunate drop for the 
country, as it was the cause of a great many Calves being killed, 
which ought to have been bred to supply the great waste of a long 
and bloody war. Prices of butcher’s meat — Beef 64d. to 84d. ; Mut- 
ton 74d.; Pork 6d. per lib. Prices of corn—Wheat 6s. to 7s. 6d. ; 
Barley 2s. 6d. to 3s. ; Oats 3s. 1d. per bushel ; and a falling market 
for all kinds of grain. Indeed, such is the great importation from 
France into all our ports, that they are completely glutted. 

The French farmers now bring their Corn into our ports as regu- 
larly as we take ours to market; for when the wind is fair, they run 
over into our ports in small vessels in a few hours, and hawk their 
Corb about, to the millers, and sell as small a quantity asa quarter at 
aplace. The situation of many farmers here is ruinous in the extreme; 
and the whole country now suffers from the low price of grain. Ma- 
‘ny of the petitioners against the Corn-bill have found, that the farm- 
er's pound note has forsaken their shops, and is foolishly enriching 
the Frenchman, to the ruin of both farmer, tradesman, and manufac- 
turer. Indeed, a more ruinous plan could not be hit upon, for the 
country at large, than to suffer so many millions to be sent to a fo- 
reign country never to circulate here any more, to enrich our great- 
est enemy, and impoverish ourselves: for when the farmer got a 
good price for his produce, he spent a part of it in buying new 
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clothes for himself and family, thereby both enriching manufacturers 
and tradesmen ; but now he must wear his old clothes until they are 
rags, and the shopkeeper loses his custom, and is brought to the 
brink of bankruptcy ;—which is the true state of things here. The 
quantity of lime and manure usually carried on to the land, is much 
reduced. The spirit of improvement which had begun to show it- 
self is checked; and the land, generally speaking, is much gone back; 
so much 50, as to require years to bring up what has been lost in the 
last two. 

* We have had little winter yet ; though now it is hard frost. We 
have had snow, so as just to cover'the ground over only once.’ 

Report from the Neighbourhood of Lancaster. 

Iw former times, when the farmer had a prospect of being remu- 
nerated for his labour and capital, it was natural for him to place 
foremost in his Reports the various occurrences of the season, and 
the forwardness of his operations, occasioned by his energy and in- 
dustry, which augured well for a plentiful crop the ensuing summer. 
On the contrary, the farmer now fears that all he can do will be only 
adding another year’s loss to the present one; consequently, all bis 
operations and endeavours will be of no moment. At the time of 
the last Report, markets were so low and dull that we expected they 
could be no worse ; but, since then, they have been gradually de- 
preciating till the present time; and how long it will continue, appears 
doubtful. 

It is no difficult matter to foresee, that there must be a material 
alteration before long. No article can be raised, for a length of time, 
which does not repay the expense of its production. Therefore the 
prices of grain must be higher, or all other articles which the farmer 
requires decline. If the latter, rent will form a part in the reduc- 
tions ; but rent-alone will not be sufficient. He must pay no taxes, 
either on windows, horses, or property, salt, leather, &e.; the wages 
of his servants, and also those of his tradesmen, must fall considerably. 
If things are so arranged that they will bear a proper proportion, F 
am sure no farmer, at least in this county, would grumble at the low 
price of grain. The generality of Lancashire farmers make little 
more than pays rent and expenses; and if a year now and then be 
better than ordinary, it is laid out in improvements, as marling, 
draining, &c.; therefore they are not able to bear a continuation of 
bad prices, without being able to reduce their expenditure. Many 
of the advocates for things being left to find their own level, presume 
. that the farmer has a fortune laid by to bear several losing years. 

There is as yet no symptom or approach towards a reduction in his 
necessary expenditure. Wages are as high here as ever they were. 
Rents are not lowered ; and many that are on lease never will, as 
long as it is possible to keep them up. It is no difficult matter to 
foresee, that if Government don’t devise some plan for bringing 
things to a balance in a reasonable time, and firmly adhere to what 
they know to le right, in spite of the foolish and unmeaning clamour 
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of the mob, the country will be in a more deplorable situation than 
was ever known before. Let us trust to their good sense, for put- 
ting all classes of society on an equal footing, so as to ensure the good 
of the whole. 

The last crop was thought, at harvest, to be deficient ; the proof 
of which cenfirms us in the same opinion. Wheat is of bad quality ; 
Oats generally deficient in meal, and short in quantity. The mar- 
kets have been constantly supplied with great abundance; with a 
great reluctance to buy on the part of the dealers. Wheat 8s. ; 
Barley 3s. 10d.; Beans 5s. 10d.; Potatoes 1s. 8d.—all per Win- 
chester bushel. Oats 1s. 1d. per stone of 14 lib. Oatmeal 31s. 
per 240 lib, Beef 7d.; Mutton 7d.; Veal 6}d. per lib. Butter 
1s. 5d. per lib. of 18 oz. Leicester Wool 2s. 2d. per lib. 

Strong active Horses sold well at the late Preston fair ; small ones 
of middling price were difficult to part with, Fat Cattle expected 
lower. Hay and Straw have fetched high prices; the former 1s. 
per stone, the latter (that of Oats) 8d.; Wheat ditto 3s. per threave 
of 24 sheaves; Barley Is. per ditto; Horse and Cow dung 8s. per 
ton ; Lime at the kiln 5d, per Winchester bushel ; Coals Is. per cwt. 

We have never witnessed such changeable weather as in the last 
three months. The farmers are now engaged in carting manure, &c. 
from the yards. There is not much stubble ploughed yet, nor is 
there so much dung carted from the towns, or lime from the kiln, as 
in other years. Such is the retrograde state of agriculture ! 

Letter from Liverpool, 26. January. 

In consequence of further large importations of foreign grain into 
London, &c. our market has continued declining ever since we 
last addressed you; until last Tuesday, when our prices for Wheats 
were a trifle better. 

We have also had very liberal supplies from Ireland and Scot- 
land ; and, having a very limited demand into the country, our 
prices have continued gradually declining, and are now very low in- 
deed. 

Owing to the very depressed state of the London market, those 
dealers on the east coast of England, who have been constantly in 
the habit of sending their grain to that market, are now shipping it 
by the Hull and other canals, across the country; and considerable 
quantities have of late met us at Manchester, and other markets in 
the interior, which very satisfactorily accounts for our want of de- 
mand from those places for the last month. 

The grain from the eastern parts of the kingdom being in general 
much superior to either Irish or Scotch, of course they have a pre- 
ference in those markets which we have most dependence on; and, 
notwithstanding our very low prices, they manage to sell equally 
low, which is very much against the trade here at present—our 
stock being very considerable. Whether’ they will continue to sup- 
ply those markets or not, we cannot pretend to say. The frost in 
the mean time prevents them. 
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Many here are of opinion, that by the middle of February, when 
the returns are made for the twelve maritime districts, which regulate 
the importations for the ensuing Quarter, the average of Wheats will be 
under 63s. per quarter, which must necessarily subject Foreign Wheats 
to the high duty, and consequently prove next thing to a prohibition. 
But, independent of this taking place, surely Parliament, as soon as 
it meets, will afford some relief; and not be deterred by any clamour 
that may be raised against, what it must see absolutely necessary, for 
the good of the country. From the probability of what is likely to 
take place, we would fain hope our prices will not be lower ; and most 
likely, ere long, will be rather higher, particularly Wheat. 





Current Prices, Tuesday, 24th January, 1815. 


«| Roms old, 9s 6d - 9s 9d - 10s Od} | Flour, English, fine, 44s Od - 48s od} 
Rostock, do. 9s0d-9s3d- 9s6d {3 “ 2d, 38s Od - 428 0d} 
English, ‘new, 98 0d - 9s3d- 9s6d | 3 « Trish, fine, 40s Od - 443 Od °S 
Scotch, do. 8s3d-8s6d- 9s0d { " ce se 2d, 356s Od - 403 Od J &? 

> | as do. 7510d- 8s3d- 886d 


old, 7s0d-7s6d- 830d 


Beans, English, new, 40s 0d - 42s od} 
«“ Scotch, « 56s Od - 40s Od 
«Trish, - 36s Od - 40s Od { 
“© Foreign, old, 42s0d - 44s 0d J 


Oats, Eng. new potato, 3s Od- 3s 4d) 3 
© Scotch, - - 2510d-3s 2d 
« Irish, - 2s 94-3s Sd P' 
“ Do. common 2s 6d - 23 10d} 


the 


* Scotch, do. 4s 6d - 4s 9d 
“Trish, do. Ss 3d - 3s 6d 





Barley, English, new, 439d - 5s nit 4 4 


| 
| Malt, English, - 10s - 119 p. 56 quarts. 
Peas, white, boiling, 50s - 54s per quarter. 





} 
| 
| “ Scotch, 28s - 30s 
| °« Trish, 263 - 98s 


p- 45 lib. 


Oatmeal, English, 30s - 34s 
t 240 lib, 





Importations of Grain info the Port or Livervoot, from the 18th of 
October 1814, till 24th January 1815 inclusive. 
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Northumberland Quarterly Report. 

From the beginning of November to the 20th, the weather was 
mostly fresh, with a good deal of rain the first week; and a great 
flood on the 18th. From the 20th to the 25th, a very hard frost— 
the remainder of the month fresh, and from thence to the 19th De- 
cember, alternate frosts and partial thaws; on the 15th and 16th an 
uncommonly high wind, that blew down many trees, chimnies, un- 
roofed houses, &c. From the 20th December to the 19th January, 
a continued frost, with some snow, but so trifling that it melted by 
the heat of the sun in the day-time, and left the ground in most 
places uncovered, and excited fears, that the Turnips would be in- 
jured, and the Wheat crops drawn upon moist soils and wet sub- 
strata ; but on the 19th those fears subsided, when it began to snow, 
and has continued snowing, with very little intermission, ever since. 
The first six days it was exceedingly calm, and the snow, of course, 
fell of an uniform thickness, from 14 to 15 inches. On the night 
of the 26th a violent storm of drifting snow commenced, and has 
continued to this time (the 28th) without the least appearance of a- 
bating. Many roads ate already blocked up; on the 24th and 25th 
the frost was so severe, that the thermometer was as low as five de- 
grees on the former day, and at four degrees on the latter. 

The frosts in December arid part of January, were not so hard as 
to prevent ploughing in most situations, of course that operation is 


in great forwardness ; all the lands intended for fallow being plough- 
ed, and a —_ portion of those for Oats, Peas and Beans. A 


great part of the dung has been got out of the fold-yards, at such 
times as were unfavourable for ploughing. 

Our Corn markets grow worse and worse. The present prices are 
—Wheat from 5s. to 6s. per bushel Winchester; Barley 2s. 4d. to 
2s. 8d. ; Oats 2s. 4d. to 2s. Gd. ; and even at these low prices, very 
trifling quantities only can be sold ; the Corn merchants dare not run 
the risk of purchasing to a great amount, on account of the large 
importations ; and even what they have purchased they cannot find 
a market for, but at a considerable loss: The consequence is, the 
farmers can raise no money, and tradesmen’s bills, taxes and rents, 
remain unpaid. Jf no alteration takes place respecting importation, 4 
great portion of the lands now employed in growing Corn, must 
of necessity be laid to grass, as they cannot be cultivated for Corn 
at the present prices, but at a very great loss. The consequences 
will be, that in the course of two or three years, we shall have to 
depend on foreign countries for @ great part of our consumption, 
and most probably at much higher prices than have been hitherto 
known ; as we shall then be entirely ut their mercy, and be obliged 
to pay whatever price they may think proper to demand. 

The markets for Fat Stock have been lowering for two or three 
weeks past. The present prices are—Beef from 7s. to 8s. per stone 
of 14 lib. sink ; and Mutton from 7s. 6d. to 9s. 4d. ; Lean Stock still 
continues very low.—28. Jan. 
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Nottinghamshire Quarterly Report. 

Tue Wheat crop is correspondent with the last account.—Barley 
is a fair crop, but not of very superior quality, being light and not 
ef good colour.—Rye, Oats and Peas are yielding crops, as well as 
Beans, which prove better than it was supposed. About an average 
quantity of Wheat is sown, which looked remarkably well before the 
fall of snow. The young Clovers are in general well planted. 

Field work was in a forward state at Christmas: Since then, little 
has been done except carting. There has been for some time a 
storm ; not so severe yet as the one experienced last winter, but suf- 
ficiently so to alarm many farmers, as the quantity of Hay on hand 
is small, with some few exceptions; and there are now s¢arcely any 
Turnips for sale. ‘The expenses of attending to live stock are con- 
siderable ; and as grain is so low, many consume an extra quantity 
to save fodder. 

All kinds of Fat Stock are plentiful and lower.—Beasts and Pigs 
from 7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. per stone.—Sheep and Calves from 7d. to 8d. 
per lib. sinking offal.— Lean Beasts, Sheep and Pigs, have also declin- 
ed in value. The flocks of Sheep are generally in a good state, very 
few complaints of the rot, which is now severely felt in some of the 
adjoining counties ; and is-in a great measure to be prevented by un- 
der and surface draining, with proper care in regard to stocking cer- 
tain lands, and the use of dry food occasionally. The W ool trade 
is brisk, at an advance in price of every description, but particular- 
ly long fleeces. 

The Corn markets have been greatly depressed ; they are now 
more lively, at an advance in prices, but with little prospect of fur- 
ther amendment.— Wheat is now worth from 42s. to 64s.—Rye from 
$2s. to 40s—Malting Barley from 26s. to $2s.—Malt from 64s. to 
76s.—Oats from 14s. to 22s.—Peas and Beans from 28s. to 36s. per 
quarter Winchester. Some very fine old Wheat has bees soki at up~ 
wards of 70s. per quarter, as it is much in request for the finest Flour, 
and also to mix with inferior—Wheat Flour is 2s. Gd. per stone ; 
Potatoes 4s. per sack ; Tallow 9s. per stone, but expected to be lower. 

The following copy of the weekly return of the average prices of 
all the grain sold at Boston on the 16th instant, @hich is a principal 
market in the county of Lincoln), is without precedent, when rent, 
taxes, and expenses were not one half of what they now amount to. 
Wheat 36s. 7$d.; Beans 26s.; Barley 18s. ; and Oats 11s. 83d. per 
quarter, of probably something more than Winchester measure. Up- 
wards of 2500 quarters of Oats were sold on that day. 

There has been a numesous and respectable meeting at East Ret- 
ford, of the owners and occupiers of land, who have signed a peti- 
tion, in which existing grievances are stated ; and relief, encourages 
ment, and the support of Agriculture are prayed for. if something 
is not soon done by Parliament, to amend the condition of the Far- 
mer, many in all probability will be ruined. A petition is also under 
signature of the manufacturers and others at Nottingham, for repeal+ 
ing the property-tax. 
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A considerable reduction has taken place in labour. The com. 
mon wages for a day’s work, are now 2s., excepting in the immediate 
vicinity of the market towns, where higher wages are always given ; 
and the prices of work by the piece or task, have lowered nearly in 
proportion. But few labourers are destitute of employment; as 
many Farmers now have a spirit for improvements equal to their abi- 
lity, which is perhaps carried at too great a length, according to the 
present prospect; for unless there is an alteration in the prices of 
grain, extraordinary exertions will fall very short of their due re- 
ward.—Jan. 27. 

Report for the East Riding of Yorkshire. 

Tue dark threatening cloud which has, during the past year, by 
its gradual approach, cast a gloom over the British Agriculturists, 
has now, in all its horrors, burst over their heads. Inno former pe- 
riod have the present existing race of Farmers had so much reason 
for complaint—never have they witnessed such a scene of ruin and 
dismay. Induced by the deluding flattery of the high price of pro- 
duce for the last few years, they have embarked their whole capitals 
in the improvement of the soil. Their success enabled them to meet 
the advance in rents, and the rise in labour, as well as the increased 
burthens of public and parochial taxation. But their profits were by 
these means so far kept down, as to render them utterly unable to 
bear such a reduction in the value of every article of their produce, 
as they have now experienced. 

The consequence of this reduction, added to a crop considerably, 
in this district at least, below an average, has brought many indus- 
trious farmers to the brink of ruin. Neither rents nor taxes can now 
be paid with any punctuality. All the spirit of the agriculturist is 
broken down ; all improvements are standing still. The labouring 
class are destitute ; they cannot procure work :—and, clamorous for 
parochial relief, they are become burdensome to those villages whose 
prosperity they formerly promoted. Indeed, the situation of this 
district is lamentable; and, I fear, too many, if not all others where 
the sources of the inhabitants depend entirely on agriculture, are in 
the same distressing situation. Farms are everywhere deserted, and 
there is the greatést difficulty in procuring new tenants, at a con- 
siderable reduction of rent. The general slovenly cultivation that is 
now, from necessity, taking place, must occasion a considerable re- 
duction in the quantity of grain arising from the future crops; and 
even those few farmers who have yet a sufficient capital remaining to 
enable them to carry on their business in a husbandman-like manner; 
and execute their projected improvements, dare not do it; lest the 
present low prices should become permanent, and involve them in fu- 
ture ruin. 

Were these evils the consequence of inevitable causes, the circum- 
stance would be melancholy, and much to be lamented:—but when, 
as is really the case, we see the cultivation of our own soil depressed 
beyond measure, whilst the foreign farmers are enriched at their ex~ 
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_ pence, the hardship seems to be doubly severe. Surely ariother 

. Session of Parliament will not pass over without Government afford- 
ing relief to that large body of their supporters, who so greatly stand 

_in need of it; but that, at last, they will see the wisdom and necessity 
of placing the British farmers on an equal footing with the foreign 
farmers in the British market. 

In this gloomy state of affairs, a Repoft can excite but little inte- 

_ rest, as it cannot be the record of any new or useful improvement. 
The corn stacks yield a very small produce; but the white grain, 
though small and lean, is generally in good condition, with regard to 
dryness. Yet many sprouted samples are seen in the market—in- 

_ jured perhaps by the wet season, before the commencement of the 
harvest. The Beans were greatly injured by a most severe frost on 
the 9th of October, and, in consequence, turn out very ill. Winter 
fodder is plentiful, with the exception of hay, which is scarce, from 
the great consumption of last winter, and the lightness of the crop: 

For store stock there is no demand whatever; and our fairs are 

-now much glutted with half fattened cattle; which are fofced upon 
the butchers, and sold at any price, to enable the owners to make up 
payments. This circumstance may cause a scarcity, and, of course, 
a demand for fat cattle in the spring; at which period we may also 
look for some advance in store stock, as there was more than the 
usual quantity of land laid down to grass last year. This is a prac- 
tice that we conceive will prevail much this year, unless grain should 
materially advance previous to April, as the expenses attending the 
.cultivation of it cannot be borne. Corn is now almost unsaleable at 
any price. The following may be considered the present state of our 
markets for prime samples.—Pork 6s. Gd. ; Beef 7s. ; Mutton 8s. per 
stone, sinking the offal. Wheat 50s.; Beans 35s.; Barley 28s: ; 
Oats 20s. per quarter, Winchester.—25. Jan. . 

Quarterly Report for the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

To report on this subject, has now become an irksome and un- 
pleasant task. The British farmer, as has been long predicted, is 
driven from his own matkets at home by foreigners ; while other ma- 
nufacturers are only afraid, lest their léss important arti¢les should 
be undersold in foreign markets, The British manufacturer of grain 
(for it is a manufacture like all others), cannot now; in numerous 
instances, sell at ally at any price, even in British markets. Such is 
the depression at present in the Corn districts, that in many cases it 
has become a matter of question, in point of prudence, whether 
or not, in the ensuing Spring, the ground should be sown at all. 

The Turnips being rather thin on the ground, and the Hay crops 
light, with very little after-grass, have not enabled the Store Cattle 
to assume a good appearance, though much winter keép is consu* 
med; from the general severity of the weather. Hay is in some 
parts 8 or 9/. per ton. 

The growing crops of Wheat were looking as well as cou'd be 
expected, before the snow fell. The seeds also in general p:omise tos 
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lerably well. The frost has prevented much of the winter plough. 
ing ; but really people are so flat, and so much land quitting by the 
old tenants, that this business seems indifferent to most. Best Wheat 
about 8s.; Rye, 3s.; Barley, 4s.; Oats, 3s.; and Beans, 4s. 6d, 
per bushel of Winchester, But the wantof purchasers makes these 
prices nearly nominal. 

Cattle, both fat and lean, are declining in price. Beef, about 
7d.; Mutton, 8d.; Pork and Veal, 7}d. per lib. avoirdupois, Flax 
cheaper, and Wool dearer. 

Arable land is now letting with the utmost difficulty, while Grass 
land is more in demand, at good rents. The plough, with its train 
of certain and heavy expenses, is become to many an object of dread 
and horror, 

Fine Horses, for coach and saddle, are dear; but useful ones for 
draught, and inferior Horses in general, are unsaleable. Cows and 
Calves, and Pigs, sell tolerably well,——Jan. 25. 

" ‘ Letter from Wales, Jan. 22. 

Tne farmers here acknowledge, that they are selling their produce 
at a price that will only pay for the cultivation, leaving their own 
capital and industry unaccounted for. This seems already to have 
had an effect ;—for upon one farm in this neighbourhood, where 150 
acres should have been broken up for Oats, only 50 have been de- 
termined upon; while, on the other hand, some farmers will not 
sow seeds on their fallow erops, but continue the land for Oats, &c. 
But whichever conduct be pursued, it must prove hurtful to the com- 
munity. However,we have some farmers, who are still going re- 
gularly on, hoping that times may improve. 

About seven years ago, small thrashing-machines, on the rubbing 
principle, were introduced into this district from Norfolk, and after a 
persevering trial, have not given general satisfaction. A Scotch ma- 
chine, of a six-horse power, was erected here about 18 months ago, 
which answers well; another is now erecting, and nearly finished, 
for a water power, by Scotch mill-wrights. .Our crops of Wheat 
have proved inferior in quality, and weiglr light. « Barley a fair aver- 
age; quality not the best. Oats below an average ;.and defective 
in meal. Peas.a good crop. Present-price of Wheat 18s: to 20s. 
or 21s. for 168 lib. Barley 9s. to 9s. 6d. the: Welsh’ bushel : of ;21 
gallons. Oats (black) 10s. 6d. ; (white) 11s. to 12s. the Welch bushel 
of $2 gallons. Peas about 4s. per Winchester bushel. . Very few 
Beans sown in this part of the country. The Butcher markets not 
very fully supplied, -and prices more steady than in’ the. Corn-mar- 
ket. It is supposed, that the country is not well supplied with 
stock ; but we had an immense importation of fine swine from Ire- 
land, which has reduced our Burnt Pigs to 6d. per lib.; and live 
Pigs were very dull of sale. Turnips improved the latter end of the 
season, and are an average crop. Below, is the result of a trial, to 
ascertain the difference between the Broadcast and the Drilled Tur- 
nip Husbandry, on two fields of what we call good crops, between 
two neighbours, for a friendly bet. 
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Tons. cwt. rs. fib. 
Drilled, at 15 inches distance 48 18 2 8 
Broadcast, - : ts 27 10 0 of Pracre of 





In favour of Drilling, 16 8 @ gy Meperch. 
Cumberland Quarterly Report. 
Tue state of the weather has been very favourable for farm oper- 
ations during the last six weeks, before which period a long conti- 
nuance of boisterous and stormy days retarded the labours of the 
farmer. We rately remember to haye observed our fallows in « 
more backward situation ; and every exertion seems much checked. 
With ruin and destruction evidently before them, should prices con- 
tinue as-at present, without any reduction of rents in this county, 
except in one instance, which we have yet heard of—without any 
attempts on the part of our large landed proprietors publicly to urge 
the necessity of some alteration in our Corn-Laws, what can we ex- 
pect from agriculturists but a cessation from labours which do not 
promise remuneration, and the more general adoption of pasturage? 
This is the system which many of our most respectable yeomen and 
farmers intend to adopt. That its results’ must finally prove injuri- 
ous both to the country and themselves, none can doubt." We must 
soon become wholly or nearly dependent upon foreign countries for 
our supply of bread; and their mercies to us will: only be propor- 
tionate to their own profits. Why do not our large landed proprie- 
tors reduce their rents? Why are no attempts made to bring for- 
ward the state of each county by public petitions? What ‘are our 
Presidents and Agricultural Societies doing, when the very exist- 
ence of farmers is threatened ?~ It is wisdom in the farmers to with- 
draw their support from such establishments, if no attention is shown 
to their present pressure. What rent can that farmer pay, who has 
only 90 Carlisle bushels (270 Winchester) on 30 statute acres? 
Can his landlord expect any? Instances of this nature are not 
wanting in this county. Wheat sells for 6s. 9d. per bushel; Barley 
3s. 3d.; Oats 2s. 10d. 
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APPENDIX TO SCOTISH INTELLIGENCE, ‘ 
Inverness-shire Quarterly Report. 

From the Ist of November to the 2nd of December, the weather 
was favourable for forwarding the labours of the field. With the 
exception of a few days now and then, there has been no ploughing 
since, owing to frost; and even the few fresh days have in general 
rained incessantly. However, the conclusion of the harvest having 
been both early and favourable, the ploughing was previously in an 
advanced state. During the frost, dunghills have been formed on 
the fields te a great extent, which will very much forward the suc- 
ceeding labour. The frost has been very intense these some days, 
and appears likely to continue so. The early sown wheats are mak- 
ing a fine appearance, and keeping a fine colour ; but if markets 
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continue on the decline, as they are at present, it is impossible for 
those farmers who took their farms lately at high rents, to pay them. 
‘, Wheat was selling, at the beginning of winter, from 30s. to 34s. ; 
. but lately at 30s. Barley 35s. tlie first of fhe season, but, now re- 
_ duced to 50s.. Oatmeal 24s. to 27s. per boll of 9 stone Dutch, 
Butcher meat 4d. to 6d. per lib. 174 ounces. The Tutnip crop has 
turned out much better than was at fitst expected. In some parts 
they are a full*crop; but, generally, deficient of ordinary years. 
The number of Cattle fed is but small, most of the turnips being re- 
quired for young cattle and cows. Every thing is remarkably dull, 
‘and no demand for scarcely any article of farm produce ; the corh- 
yards very full, and a large stock of grain on hand. 24th Jan. 


i OBITUARY. 

Drep, on the 11th December last, Mr Davin Saank, farmer at 
Low Curghie, Wigtonshire. Mr Shank was distinguished through- 
out the West.of Scotland as an eminent practical farmer ; and had 
the merit of being among the earliest to adopt the improved manage: 
ment ef districts more advanced im agricultural knowledge than his 
own. Hiseducation and acquirements were superior to those of most 
of his brethren ; and the independence of character which he dis- 
played on different oceasions, was not without its use in that part of 

the country. For many years he took an active part in the proceed: 
ings of the Agricultural Society of the Rhinns of Galloway, to which 
he was Secretary. His untimely death, for he had little passed the 
prime of life, will long be remembered with regret by those whe 
had access either to his advice or his example. 


«> Mr Rosertsen Bucnanan’s Account of the Lime-kilns at 
Closeburn, Dumfries-shire, was too late for this Number, 
but shall appear, with an Engraving, in our next. 


ERRATA. 

In last Number, page 459, line 6, for which it would be proper t# 
cultwate, read, which are proper to cultivate ; and same page, line 12, 
for five read few. 

In this Number, page 82, first line from the bottom, for 100 per 

sent. read 80 per cent. 


No. LXII. will be Published on Monday the 8th of Mey: 


BD. Willison, printer, Edinburgh, 





